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| His M ( Majesty THE K 
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NI r 
| Ex: MIDSUMMER TERM 
\V ¢ Ay ‘ 
RING THOMAS SCHOLARSHIP for ¢ Ose 
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F. W. RENAUT, Se 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
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Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
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Hon. Sec C ES Morey, Esq. 
NEXT TERM M ay, M ¢ I 
w 
Syllabus a fi Entry I be obtained from 


FRANK POWNALL, R« 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANIST 
F.R.C.O. I ‘ ] I rhe S 
i r » i N Ulast er \ S 
S. Ba I ): (Nove & ¢ I p 
\ ( Breitkoy Har p 
C " k " Op M (I IR 
I S N O}; (I ‘ Adag 
, (sx { ) 
I A.R.C.O. Examinati s July eo f 
\ en from I sN Ss p 
ge ¢ C.B. (N Co.) 
( ege i pen daily fror t p.m On Satt ys f 


E. H. TURPIN, 
n Gore, S.W. 
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or " - " n> en > > 
THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND ROYAL COLLEGE OI 
MUSIC FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 
Pat His Majesty THe Kip 
President: H.R.H. Ture Princt Wates, K.G 
LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytta A). 
} tions The Mar a Yovember 
r In Pract Su Ma at all Centres 
i l ‘ Prov 1 Nov.-De 
Ent for the November-D r Examinations close O er 907 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus B) 
H three times a year—viz., June-July, Oct.-Nov. and March-April 
E s for the J July Examinations close May 9 Fe 
I ry papers set in Examinatio of past years (Local Centre 
ry School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. per set, per 
year, Post-fre 
a Boar ffers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 
R.A.M., or R.C.M., for Tw r ree Years. 
Copies of Syllabuses A and B, Forms of Entry, and any further 
inf wl sent, post-free, on application t 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary. 
, Hanover Square, London, W. 
ielegr : Associa, I 
FouR PRIZES of 43 each for FESTIV AL 
HYMN TUNES MANCHESTER SUNDAY ScHOOI JNION 
‘ t F My ey eg ae 


MONTH. 








- Price 4d. ; Postage, 2d. 
I, 1907. . . . “ti 
Annual Subscription, Post-/ree, 55. 
LONDON 
CHORAL 
SOCIETY. 
Con I oe ARTHUR FAGGE, 
On SATURDAY AFTERNOON rrH MAY 
QUEEN'S HAL] 
SAINT-SAENS’ OPERA 
“SAMSON AND DELILAH 
With MADAME KIRKBY LUNN f DELILAH 
MR. JOSEPH*O'MARA MR. KENNERLEY RUMFORD 
MR. ROBERT RADFORD 
I r—Mr. He vy Le Org: Mr. C. H. KeMpLine, 
ri ts, 7s. 6d I e obtained ( } s Box 
O E, Q i's Ha t ( aul A ts; eS y, and 
N. VE 6. ( Stree Bur gton G W. 
(XUEEN’S HALL. 
rH 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Ltd 
1907. 
l ) s ir t 
SPECIAL CONCERT 
On TUESDAY, APRII 
In f I f the I British 
D r ey t seas 
I 4 
Oo br l M i 
M S yet el 
( n iM Edward VII ( 
(Dedicated, by 2: S pert to H.M. Queen A 
Symp y No. 9 (Choral) Bee 
MISS AGNES NICHOLLS, MISS ALICE LAKIN 
MR. LLOYD CHANDOS 
M}I RANGCON-DAVIES MR. ROBERT RADFORD. 
THE SHEFFIELD CHOIR 
( \ 
( Hi ARTHUR NIKISCH., 
Pickets: 1 7S. ¢ Ar ¢ I Iffice, 
(Queen's Ha Us Agent f ( Sharpe Regent S W 
Telephone : 64 Gerrard. 
*“HE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Within thre minutes f t Hill Fleet Street, and 
B friar 
Ma City of London 
Pr pal dub., F.S.A., H R.A.M. 
In at moderate fee 
1 Pr ving ree a 
tuition, t: Pian 
Organ, Ha t t Sta 
in EK] ti I y Superinter 
fa ies attending the S Pr ect and form of 
€ on application to H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary 
i Embankment, E.C. Telep No. 1943 Holborn. 





BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 








Visitor Sir E rD Et Mus. D LL.D. 
Principa GRANVILLE BAN 
Visiting Examiner CHARLES HA » I yD, M.A., 
Mus. Doc. (Ox ) 
SESSION 1 x 
The Ses ists of Autumn Term (Sept ri17to D er 
21), Winter Term (January 21 to April 13), Summer Term (April 15 to 
June ) 
; ull branches of Music. Students’ ( and O i, 
= tly Rehe: ( Opera 
further informati may be « ained from 





\LFREI D HAYES, Secretary. 
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THE SE\ ENTEENTH ANNUAL 
MORECAMBE 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


MAY 1, 2, 3, AND 4. 


Adjudicat 
WwW McNAUGHT, M D.. F.R.A.M H. WALFORD DAVIES, 
Mus. D. ; CARL FUCHS. 
FULL PROGRAMMES uly Aj , 1 each 1 at 6d., 
post-fre H. POWELL, Secretar 
Fe 10 M 
\ GRAND Vocal and Instrumental CONCERT 
Loxp Mayor's CRIPPLED CHILDREN Ft ND, BY THI 
WorshHlr! C ‘Y OF MUSICIANS at the MANSION 
oes , TUESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 23. 
M v t f Sir Frepe B 
M 7 oy Cs Prof 
I A g se M 
\ \I O. H t N M ( ra | M Puvit 
t M I K t i Rt M ] vp C€ I M 
( am S Mr C. Santiey, Mr. W. A. W “, Mr. 1 
t \ Mr. STANLEV Ha Dr. E. M 4 
Le ( Sir FrReve I Dr. W. H. Cum 
Dr. G. F. H 
I in advance ( 
M ( I ers Stre W 


ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


MANCHESTER 











Patrone Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Presi t: Sir W. H. Houtpsworrtn, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. Ap H Bropsky. 
NEW COLLEGE YEAR ‘ nT ay, January 07 
Special Hous f Re ence recomn led for Students. 
Students are requi ‘ upon a complete Course of Musical 
Instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
Fee for the year £ payable i ents of £10 at the beginning 
each t Special Fee for Wind nt Course, £15 
The Prospectus, with Scholarship information Diplo ma Regulatior Ss, 


and Entry Forms, on 


application. 


STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


I } Deg Mu h in Durt 
M (t y) Sey 
For parti with pies of former Exa at Paper pply 
e Secretary of Ex» tions to Dr. Armes, Durhan 
VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 
(l t i i fT \ ria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 1 
42, Br r S } Oo S L W 
H I I M H e Ma \ E 
I H.1 D.C.L., F.E.1.S., M D 
C J. M. I M D ( tab., H F.R.A.M 
H I S ( i. Sistey, M Doc 
H S ( A. § ‘, F.1.G.C.M 
Metrop I gt Diy s 
A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.CM I P i 
Dig Art I \ 
I al I I Ay 
I Exa g t the various Centr 
( S I Me Comy i 
I S ed { re} 
4 7 Secretr 4 
O I S S Ww. 

I ert M ul Reform Association (Lim.) 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Patron: Ducns Mar Warde Dr. Tinpau, A.T.C.L. 
EXAMS April, Lor ( try, 5 Gr: les and ‘Dip! mas, 

LN.CM. LNCM., ENCM. I ted. 
CHURCH ORGANISTS’ SOCIETY. 
S y: Service Playing Dip as awarded. Works publish« 
Secretary 12, Port wn Roa 





CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUs] 
LONDON, 


GRADUATED POSTAL LESSONS IN HARMON) 
COUNTERPOINT, THEORY OF MUSIC, FORM AND 
ANALYSIS, ORCHESTRATION, Etc. 





Pupils prepared for Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A R.( ae. \.1 O 
F.R.C.O., and ot ions by experienced University ¢ te 
in Music. Terr spectus and full particulars 
application to the Secretary. 

J. W. STANLEY Suarp, 64, Imperial Buildings, I gate Cir ( 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHUR( 
MUSICIANS. 
Founded 1888. Incorporated 1905. 


President: THe Very Rev. THE DEAN oF Bristo 


ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.1 
LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in Londo: 











approved Provincial Centres in April. 


1907 COMPETITIONS 
d CASH PRIZES for: 
\ 


nthem, with Treble Solo. 


MI _ S ar 
St 
to I ° 
\ Musi al Setting « of the words of Hyr No. 31, A. & M 
An Andante for the Organ. 











REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 
Organists (Members) have the FREE use of the Register of Vacant 





ey wee <7 beet Sa yy 
. F.R.A.M 


, Berners 


SPECIAL COURSE of PRIVATI 
&c., for the Clergy, by Dr. BENTLEY, Mus. Doc. Cantal 

Syllabus and further information of Dr. LE w 1S, Wa arden, 42 
Street, London, W. 


Messrs. HEINRICH DITTMAR and 
FLORIS EM. CNDRICEK (Assistant of Prof. Sevéfx 
Have opened a MASTER SCHOOL 
For HIGHER VIOLIN PLAYING, whose aim will be 
Tue Hicuest DEVEL PMENT OF MusicAL INTERPRETATION IN 
CONNECTION WITH_A Most FinisHeD TECHNIQUE. 
ON! Y SEVCIK “SCHOOL” USED. 
Pupils taken fro beginning. For particulars, apply to the Secretary 
P A row, 7, N« eo fe sh Mansions, W.:; or N. Vert’s AGENcy, 6, Cork 
Street, W. Studio—s0, Wigmore Street, W. 


EDINBURGH CHORAL UNION. 





(INsTITUTED 1858.) 

In connection with the JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS in 109 
proposed to publish a History of the Society, and information is « 
in re » the work of the Society during the peri 
185 articularly in reference to the Conductors during 
tha Cc :j. Hong Mr. James Shaw and Mr. William 
Howart uch information w e § illy acknowl y 
Mr. IAMES WwW ADDELL, Solicitor, z Street, I g 

y Mr. J. W. Smith, the Secretary of the Society, 121, Georg 

Street, Edi zh. 





TO 
PIANOFORTE & MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS anp OTHERS. 


WARDOUR ST. (Oxford St. end). 


THE GROUND FLOOR 4x» BASEMENT 
of Messrs. NOVELLO’s newly-built Premises, having a 
frontage of 65-ft. to Wardour Street and return 


frontage of 37 ft., 
TO BE LET 
without Premium. 


at a Moderate Rent, 

Full particulars may be obtained of 
ELLIOTT, SON & BOYTON, 6, Vere Street, W. 
USIC STUDIOS 


Having acquired additional 
Wigmore Street, Mr. C. Becustern has now 


4 premises at 32-34, g 
16 more STU pDEOS to LET to Music Teachers. For particulars, apply 
to the Manz , Bechstein Hall Studios, 40-32, Wigmore Street. 


RACTICE ROOMS TO LET, near Blac khea ath, 
Hither Green, and Lewisham Stations. Robert Morley & 

108, High Street, Lewisham, S.E. 

JRACTICE 


Terms, 1s. per hour. 





“ROOM for HIRE, at 304, Regent 
Apply, Webster & Waddington, Ltd 


Street. 





M. 
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“” | VIAGDONALD SMITH’S 
SYSTEM 


OF TOUCH AND TECHNIQUE. 


“FROM BRAIN TO KEYBOARD.) 


t striking scovery of t present ger yn for pr: 
j z 
-7zODNIW 
FEI C Z E R N \ 
ca e relied upon to give the pianist ‘ velocity’ 
without spoiling his touch. But given a clear mental 
idea of what you aim at playing, the greatest technical 
can be easily acquired without ‘‘ technical” work 
by following the Rules and Exercises of my System. 
( ETE (¢ I Less vy ( t ‘DENCE 
NG THREE ( (by Insta ired). 
M —— 
er W I I 
” LIGHT ON PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Lid 
TANOFORTE PLAYIN( and other Articles 
by Macpvonatp SmitH, 32 pp., post-free, 7 
( I Cc t Pl: S y) 
ap at 
ry 
M. MACDONALD SMITH, to, Bt MSBURY SQUARE, I v, WAC 


SIC MASTERS 


TO MUS 
: TEACHERS OF THE 


; VIOLIN. 


Messrs. W. E. HILL & SONS beg to draw attention 


to their 


MODERN VIOLINS VIOLONCELLOS 


and 


suitable for t ginners and young players. 


rhese instruments are fitted up with as much care as 


would be taken in fitting up a fine Italian instrument, 
a and they are therefore of far more assistance to the 
‘ player than the modern instruments usually sold. Too 
much attention cannot be paid to details of this kind in 
Violins and Violoncellos intended for the use of 
beginners ; for, if the tone of his Violin is harsh and 
lifiicult to produce, the student is liable to become 
1 discouraged and to lose interest in his study. 
PrIcES FROM £1 IS. TO £5. 


ist, with full particulars, on application to 
W. E. HILL & SONS 
t HIS MAJESTY’S VIOLIN MAKERS, 


i140, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





KUM 


Concerts 


PROFESSIONAL | NOTICES. 


MISS M: ARJORIE E ap gh 
+ ther Ag " 237 


CHANGI 


(Soprano) 


Creat 1907. 





ADDRESS 


“Ol 
MARIE G OODAL L 


64, Cardigan R 


MADAME Soprano 


MISS BLANCHE PARKINS (Soprano 
Oratorios, erts, At Homes, &c. 
Ivy Dene, Che it Square, B S.W 
MISS ere SPICE (Soprano 
MISS EMILY TANNER, L.R.A.M. (Contralto 


Oratorios, Concerts, ies, &c. 
Duets a spe 


At Ho 
ialty. 
e Road, Clapham, 


(CHROMATIC 
lied 





Adare 18, Stz y Garder Hampste N.W 





wi 


er-Lyne. 


f 


74, Bromfel S.W. 
MADAME ANNIE GREW (Contralto Medallist). 
67, Dagnan R Clapham Park, I n, S.W. 
MR. CHARLES NORMAN Basso). 
For Oratori« Cc . 
42, Upper Gloucester P Dore 5 N.W. 
NEW SEVCIK VIOLIN METHOD. 
Pros. SEVC{K (Ma f KupELik K x) METHOD 
’ ghly taught 
PROF ESSOR KOE NIG of Prague 
(Pr f Herr St fi) 
CLASSES and PRIV \TI LESSONS. | upply t 
Prof. Herman Koenig, 3 Ai rR i N.W 
MR. SIVORI LEVE\ 
Can be Engag rc rts, At H Recitals, &c. 
STANDARD RECILATIONS A1 THE PIANO 
(Englis Fr h), with O M Set gs, in 
Fan pus Le (Sac 1D matic) 
Mr. Siv oi Levey, 6, Oxi M s, W. 
MISS ELL E N. ( *HIL DS 
HARPIST ae VOCALIST). 


Having Pari ir f the vent Miss 
Childs i r gi "LESSONS NEW CHROMATIC 
HARP\ hout p » Atl & 17th Century 
and Ea z Songs wit Hl \ ny For terms 
apy 170, I R N.W. r f Mess Pleyel, Wolff, 
Ly ( I Street, | S W 
MISS ADA FORREST 
(THE SOUTH AFRIK AN SOPRANO) 
,B M Abbey R N.W. 
MISS ES STELLA LINDEN 
: Oratorios one Sheffi Ds ( I H y (Mi : WI " ir, , ’ 
I NLEY Cu Dvor “is. ar Marti ‘Pr 
“ - oh :."— z - Feb: os ¥ 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
. . " MADAMI ‘ . 
ANNIE NORLEDGE 
veer are ballad CoE RAN) piven 
f Incorporated S ty of Musi Be s Street, Lond 
MISS ETHEL RADBURN 
(SOPRANO). 
Pupil of and recom want Mr. Cuarves SANTLEY. 
Oratorios ratic Airs, Ballads, &c. 
‘Hy F PRAISE. eC y swe ice, vocal power being 
especial! urke : 
** ME AH. “A safe vell-t s er, W t & reliable. 
Braums’s “Re \E Sang w good ta nd due regard f 
haracter of musi 
Address, 39, Ear! ld R 1, Wa th Common, S. W. 


MISS AMY. SARGENT 


A. - A. M. (SOP 'R ANO) 


iR C: Road, N. 


, Midc 


MISS AG NES W AL KER 


(DRAMATIC SOPRANO). 


**Miss Agnes Wee >ossesses a highly trained 
charming effect ar ramatic power. Surrey 

** Special mention mt ~ be made of the tale 
shodun and acted ‘ > Jewel S ng’ with 
The Westminster Mail Z. Address, 147, Bro 
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MISS LILLIAN. DEWS LRAM. MR. JOHN BROWNING 


(BARITONE) 


aaa ) ski a oP ene Poovincial ies F nbenee bret rtf t Awe ss —s 
ALL STANDARD WORKS AND ORATORIOS ' ' ' 
E V i I Le a - ae gear Lt . Cu a 
FRANCIS GLYNN ae Fer fee ee 
\ E ( Me fal 
I x | 3 . 
M Si W e. ; 
) | oo “Baci’s = Brot ry 
MR. SAMUEL MASTERS | [2% 3, 
Ni ied Ted . 
M I I 
y 
y 
. \ I 
\ 


. | MR. ARTHUR WALENN 


(BARITONE). 


\ ' M ] \ve e, W 


MR. JAMES COLEMAN 


MR GWILYM RICHARDS |" ray Peng eee ce Fat 
MR. WILLIAM SHEEN some Bp | 


MR. MONTAGUE BORWELL | bia ne 6r the principals, Mr.“ C , 


Oft } ( ( H S I 
I ( I ( 


. : In MR. W. H. CRADOCK 


(PRIMO BASSO MANCHESTER CATHEDRAI 
S ‘ , Ch 


eM 
' H 
1 I t I ( 
\ Ha SHI ' \ g 
P.O.)H r I I 
Utsrer H Bet Ir. W. H. ¢ 
MISS WINIFRE Db MARWOOD): better. . ) 
SOPRAN( S \NDRI 4 ( \ fine from AM 
saad F Ht Ae oy Se oe ~"Mescomenn-" te. @. valt 
x t z 
D :, ; ry, N.W Now king season. 
Telephone—519 (P.O.) HAMPsTEAD. ESLIE DALE, Old Pr ipil Sig jnors BONETT! Mi 
r ‘ vi ERTIF T \ Sri 
ROBIN OVERLEIGH Carce Uereyinens Sore ‘Thvont, Stammering, and Teach 
Orat ( an ta, few lessons. nvalua ; t rtist ea rs, Public Speake? 
" : : — - CONCERTS ind INTRODUCTIONS arranged FOR PUPII 
FREDERI( K M( ( JRE A.R.A.M.) | aay ered in Profession. For verms, Private Lessons, Classes, 
Macfarren G M t Pianist LESSONS, & and for advice and Free Voice t ite A.R.A.M., N 
7, Birch Grove, |} ( W Br “ s, Conduit St., W. ! Ltd., 1¢ Ward Stree W 








WLM 


( 

th 

at U 
Dip 
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SOL () BC VY S R. LEW IS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
¥ pora L< rch Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
M JAMES | sovtr'y coh (Direct r of the Lond llege for | or by Post, in HARMONY ‘and COUNTERPOINT. 42, Berners St., 
Chori an recomr " ‘SOLO ‘BOYS, t ing | Oxford St., W. 
appoi or rios, Festival Service DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS: 
Recit Mr. Bates, 6 & 7 ‘ : 
Har) v (2 v ). 5s. each, net. 
a ; ; . ““CoUNTER ' Ss. net. 
Te : : — on, Mage “Dovuse ¢ STERPOINT AND CANON. ;. net 
q Tree > ‘“ ELEMEN or M . ;. 6d. net 
MR. DL 1 TON'’S S SOL OB OYS. _-pumuarra or Moss.” ss 6d. set. 
““PRoNOUNCING VOCABULARY OF M aL Tt 
Deans steal ““Dicrionaky OF M L Terms.” 6d 
M DU TTON (St. Paul's Cathedral supplies Boys, il naiaan an. Meee d. Net. 
pf nally trained and thor ghly reliz " Chas Pens , Th Pek Scag = oy eee 
Cor At Homes, &c. For terms, vacant dates, and further par ns aUOWE pease, War a ee a =o 
t iress, Mr. Henry J. Dutton, 17, Alpha Rd., New Cr S.} : * 
Sais | )>® MARCHANT, Mus. D. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
D' ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates | 4 s ts and Answe “~* 
OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. AND MUS.B Primers, ) PREPARES ¢ ANDIDATES Lusical 
t Dut l Durhar l ‘ eine Ex uli | ( ( tS N.I ‘ 
at O ( ubli Vv i 
ip , L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., a . 
DRA I ts at Colleg Scho f Mus as [)*® H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus.D. (Dubl. 
English ¢ r ( Org ts: G Me S R.¢ L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M al SPECIALITY 
Me S H Pass Certificates (of the |} COACHING for DEGREES. L.R.A.M SIXTY-TWO 
C t er of ef Har y, ( ter-| SUCCESSES ; A.R.C.M ONE HUNDRED AND 
point, O Analysis of Composit Post, t rre-| SEVENTY-NINE SUCCESSES. 1 results in R.C.O. ar 
r anywhere. er instruct 1 rheory, 5 Or ther I n t s 
and I forte. Cambridge House, 68, N Street, Manchest \ I sh, 6, Elm Park } Fi y, N 
EVISION OF MUSIC AL COMPOSITIONS. D* i. A. — POLLITT (Mus.D., Durh. : A.R.C.M. : 
Dr. Horton Allison, Mus. D., 68, son Street, Manchester M.) COACHES for Deg D ! in M . 
Final Mus.B.. D Sept 
* a —— " . 7 " . O. ¢ \ oO. ( erat ‘ é I 
M R. GEORGE R. CEILEY gives LESSONS in the F paee Se SNSES - . 
i it f SINGING as t by CHAS. LUNN 
eS oe [DD*. HAMILTON ROBINSON (Mus.D. Dunelm 
e he Coes, Lame wrote ine whee en ig be ir. Georgs \.M F.R.C.O.), PIANOFORTI HARMONY 
bo chill ln which be npelien what f have tenght him” : end De. Terph COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION 
en: “Be hue dalieete and 4 Fe net et Ven Prodante | ACOUSTICS, &c. 1 tion for | ity, R.A.M., R.CM 
Mr. ( yer posal navdlnges “50 i . at : R.C.O ' ; 
Mr ey Is indee ne t aut tie —_ ‘ ‘ 
City and West-End Studi \ Midhurst Mansions, Fortis R West K ha 
] es TINDALL, A.T.C.L., COAC HES, by Post. 
PP . F. R. GREENISH, Mus. Doc. Oxon., L.Mus. All Exams. Har y, Counterpoin MSS. revised. | 
has a few VACANCIES f CORRESPONDENCE | Sine one, ong: pee tal 1 - \ - Prod 
PUPILS - vy Post HAI MON} COL NTI RPOINT. g \ 112, ortsaow Noa aida ale, ° 
OMPOS on a very t : xcellent e . . 
er me (THON on Cay Cea 20 GR ee. aaa FAALING VOCAL & MUSICAL ACADEMY, Ww. 
Grove, Haverfordwest. = piesa 4 Mr Mrs. WALLIS A. WALLIS ext 
Resid th Tuit te t Int Concerts, & 
ESCHETITZKY PUPIL, returning t ngland 
csoms © eturning to England) « GECRET OF SUCCESS.”—Exercises abolished. 
- I i 2 ex] Y 
Vie tit Le v) ks PRIVATI ; ; 
ESSONS positi M S . Particular B.| Ica t | y of a Muscle ( 
I Pre M ' fH WW t Sen p f pa 
N. TRINDER, 154, Kirkewhite S N , 
D*;s AH bE ‘RI HARRIS, Mus. Voc. Dunelm., M* ADAME MARIE WITT (forme rly Royal Opera, 
: ic eS ea Se a = 1 r). LESSONS in NATURAL VOICE PRODUCTION 
M (Novella & t ), makes a SPECIALITY f COACHING TST ee ee eee es Sere Ene 
f successes. 52, Buckleigh Road, Streatham, S.W. M* PERCY WOOD, F.R.C.O., teaches HAR- 
MEE T. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O.,| ¢ Nowe, COMPLETE COURSES. (in oo 
Mus.T.C.L., gives LESSONS in HARMONY, COUNTER. : emia ae Orchestration: also Questions on Musica 
POINT, & nd PREPARES CANDIDATES for ARTS and Cou - Minneien ' O ‘Construction, &c.) for A.R.C.O 
MUSICAI EXAMINATIONS y Post. Latest Successes : Mus. Bac., | - RCO i ‘ 
a , . t. St ae — A.R.C.M., F.R.C.0., A.R.C.O., & Spe writt Hint the R.C.O. Play re ent gratis 
: pensataiide ‘ Pre to pupils anywher Extract fi pupil's I e passed the 
; A.R.C.O. Playing Test t I owe it to you, as, but for your ‘ Hint 
ral ARTHU . S. HOLLOWAY, Mus.D. Oxon.,| Is grief 
Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE LATEST SUCCESSES 4.R.C.O., J 7 ( pils entered 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoreticz o M an 7): A.R.C.O., Juls & hod: 1 (Pape 
ption revised or arranged. LESSONS i COMPOSITION, Work and Play ) 
‘ I 1s terms f AR.C.0..1G for 20 La ‘for F.R.C 
1} Guineas. Address, 8, Harley Road, Harle I n, N.W 
R. EAGLEFIELD HUL Mus. Do x ; ; , . 
D "FRCO. 2 ee Be r meas. +—~ baryon MISS GRACE IVORSON, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
Pheseetiesl samonality s waneneninieudl "Mas Mbaciennn atin | = (G Medal). ACCOMPANIS1 COACH.  Orateri 
Lovat Lode. Huddersi , , . 7 Opera. Reads MS. and Full Score ranspositi tsight. Stu 
LAST THREE YEARS’ SUCCESSES MUS. DOC MUS. Oxford Street (opposite Peter R s ) P te A 
se 12 F.R.C.O. (Playing), 16 F.R.C.O. (Paper Work), 10 A.R.C.O. ee —— 
S) SARCO Wager Werk) s 1.2.0.1. CLIFTON « OLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 
- , >AT > . 1907. Besides th ther S hij yen to Competiti ne of 
DE. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac., Cantab; Mus. Doc., | 72: 4 year wi fi “ he Mesictoal sear pice ~ 
nto: gives LESSONS by Post, in HARMONY, COUNTER: | know: ge in Latin, Mathematics, I ™ Bre Particu 
POINT, FUGUE, FORM and ANALYSIS, ACOUSTICS, | and conditions from the Head Master or Secretary, The Col Clift 
OR HESTRATION, I ures for Musical Examinations. Brist 
Music i ‘ ns: F.R.C.O, i A.R.C.O 
} (y 07) ; CRC : (Pi ino Teaching, : in Theory and KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
C 906, 1905, & L.R.A.M. (Piano), 1906 and 1907 ; also - — 
( positio ) BAC , DU RHAM, OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, CHORISTERSHIPS A TRIAL OF VOICES to fill Va 
LONDON, and DUBLIN; MUS DOC., DURHAM, OXFORD, | in the Choir S | will be held on Thursday, May 1 
and DUBLIN; L.Mus. and Mu L.C.M.; L.T.C.L., and| Candidates t have a good ear and goo ! 
A.T.C.L.; CAMBRIDGE and OXFORD Higher Local (Music), | between oa years of age. 
" (1906) ASSOCIATED BOARD, Senior (1906), &« For partic s apply to the De 
. P paration for the Prelimi ary Arts f r Mus Bac by y Mr. E. W. Frid, Name sent in by May o. 
» A. Oxo Seccenes ot Oat dar Ju m > 
A PERSONAL Lessons; MSS. corrected for publication. ie” NOR WANTED, for Church 13 miles out. 
Analyses of Classical Works for Examinations. Terms moderate. | Fair reade Duties light Salary, 41 Apply, C. J. H e 
106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. Telephone, 524 P.O., Hampstead. | Audit Office, Water! Station, S.1 
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~ ONE BASS SINGEI “then sekulk th C)RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe Organ 
Canifcas Bir . » or before for Practice—good condition ; mplete set of couplers ; ( ege 
the ¢ ter Clet The ¢ ‘ D m, f I of Organists | : wn by hydraulicengine. 1s. perhour. Hamilton 
N { Day of 7 " Evans & Co., 54, London Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (1 minute from Station), 
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ing one of the Imperial English Pipe Organs, having two 
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on - . ” fR.C. Organ Works ilme, Mar 
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y. Cat N Vict tops Swell Or t 7 stoy ng 35 
\\ N ( | " ap. I I O I 
\\ f CCC to D. ¢ r ( t to Pedal Sw 
©) ( I VP (pre 0 l i tr ne I 
Pp ' L-ASSISTANT.— Dr. CUTHBERT | in use at the Methodist Free Church, Armley, and may b 
P ( ‘ ( | t the S tar Mr. A. Le 1 Wesl \ 
kx I \ 
IL-A rAN1 Prof IT : ; 
M | ¢ F.R.C.O CRGAR, tine tones, C to A, 18 stops. Complete 
I t 1 ir Pedal O 4 ° é I TACE I 
Ay » | I t N 
\ - = +m 
ss - YEDAL American ORGANS, One- and Two- 
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CANCY PUPI ASSISTANT Ap} ‘ ) es) 25 guineas. A 1 g ea Dr tto; ar gu y 
I W \ | N.W G. W t Bostor Also eral Org r H ns 
; ~ ~ —— y Br S 1, K \LEXAN gE, Desarn, &c., at « 
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, VI 2Y COMPOSER should send for DINHAM, | QO. P. al ORGAN PEDALS for Pianos. We are 
E BLYTH & CO.’S Specimens and Price List o ) for printing | makers to Organ Builders and Profession, by whom our 
es, Anthems, Hymn Tunes, &c., from 24 copies upwards. | goods are pronounced “the only — and we are thrice granted 
7 i. M.R.L. for real merit. Write, O.P.C. Works, Brinscall, Chorley. 





Sor 
Estat lished 1 





ny, Fe rch Street, London. 
YOUR HYMN TUNE inp WORDS PRINTED, | —~ json Rooms, apeily forth Sal of Musial Proper. 
: ee eet MESSRS. PUTTIC K and SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
‘i Lee voice AND tts RATNER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the seth of every month, 


*rice IS., 









E. DAVIDSON - ALME R, “~~ Bac. Oxor ea g | Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stock 

f Produ ed from the A THOR, | Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as « n may require. 
: G rook Road, Stoke or from JOSEPH | Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Publi or Private Sale. 
Wi , Ltd., 32, Great Portland Terms on application. 





ALMAINE PIANOS AND ORGANS. iPPanc — > - 
D CLEARANCE SALE (Disso_vutTion oF PARTNERSHIP), Ql EEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, 
NINE GUINEAS.—American Organ, “ Santley " Model, equal to new rHURSD AY. APRII 


isted 15 guineas), 11 stops; also glorious “vox celeste and 


mana. 
TWE! VE G UINEAS.—“ Lloyd” Model, little used, 13 stops. Hand- M RS M A RY I AY T( IN’S 
e high case; church organ effects. Large selection of other — ——- pane “ , 
yle organs, 5 120 g 1S. .&” . ) 
FIFTEEN GUINEAS < Piano (listed 30 guineas). D'Almaine’s LAI I ES & I LO [ R. 
ypular “*‘ Duchess” Model, slightly used. Excellent condition. 





I 
Lovely tone. ee . - mre ’ . 
; MOTETS anv PART-SONGS sy BrAuMs, BERLIO 
TWENTY GUINEAS. — Piano, ‘“‘ Waverley” Model, nearly new. oo a ‘ ‘ 
Up-to-date tone and toucl 1 40 guineas). Phenomenal E1.GAR, MENDELSSOHN, AND TsCHAIKOWSKY. 
—— QUARTETS sy STANFORD AND_WALFORD DAviEs, Xc. 


TWENTY-SIX GUINEAS.—SCHREIBER RESONATOR Piano | * 


(listed 55 guineas). Perfect condition, only used at a few City 








ncerts. Overstrung, iron frame, Steinway pedal. Tone | Principal Vo 
d touch perfection. Durability proved. No further description prec co eine 
needed for this magnificent instrument. 1 «name | MARGARET LAYTON MABEL TODD 
SCHREIBER” is in itself a guarantee of excellence. | EDITH SETTERINGTON EDITH KINGSFORD 
PLEASE NOTE.—D’Almaine concede all inducements advertised by | ANNIE LAYTON LILY GOVER 
ther musical firms. ALSO SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. Free . ‘ - . 
approval. 20 years’ warranty. Equitable payment system. Best | GREGORY HAST ano ALFRED J. LAYTON 
City discounts. Full price paid allowed if exchanged for new | : 
instrument of higher class within three years. Inspection invited. | Pickets: 1os. 6d., 7s. 6 5s od, 
Comparison solicited. Price list free. At CHAPreLi Box Orrice, Queen’s Hall; Usual Agents: Stanley 
D’ALMAINE & CO., Ltd. (Established 121 years), | House, Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. ; a 
>t, Finspsury Pavement, Ciry. Open till 8. Saturdays 4 p.m. | N. Vert, 6. Cork Street, W. 


PIA N¢ ) PE | MALS. | A VALUABLE BooK FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 
EVERY ORGANIST a 
Should investigate the ImporTANCE and SpectaL ADVANTAGES of ~ 
“NORMAN & BEARD'S PATENT 'TECHNIOUE 
w 


PNEUMATIC PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR THE | 
PIANO 


, AS USED BY MANY WELL-KNOWN SOLO ORGANISTS. 4 
4 ; xX | ~ r >) ~ 
n of Keys and Pedals guaranteed. | ad 4 


AND 





Correct relative position « g 
Gives a Perfect Touch and Repetiti 
Does not injure the most delicate Pia , all parts of the Pianoforte 
Action being left perfectly free | IN 
Pedals can be instantly removed. 
Does not alter the Piano Tou h. T = "T’T> 4 T 
Every Attachment made specially in our own Factory. | PIANOFOR I E PLAY ING 
N.B.—The enormous demand for the Radiating and Con : Pedal | 
Board, as fitted to their new Organ at the Royal ¢ ollege f ia anists, | BY 
Le n, enables NorMAN & BEARD to offer a considerable reductio in | 
price, full particulars of which can be obtained on cation to | . — - » 
NORMAN & BEARD, Lrv., FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
ORGAN Works, FERDINAND STREET, Lonpvon, N.W | 


NICHOLSON AND CO. EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


In the course of my experience as a teacher of the pianoforte, an 

ORGAN BUILDERS, certain ideas have from time 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 

(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


lelegrams—“ Vibrating, London. relephone »5 North. - 
| 


| experience extending over many years, 
to time suggested themselves to me which have proved useful—to 
me to express more clearly that which I desired my 
g to facilitate their 


myself, as enabling 
| pupils to understand, and to my pupils, as tendin 


Specifications and Estimates sent Sree. | . ae , 
: | comprehe nsion of the various difficulties they have had to encounter, 

THE OLD FI R M. } at the same time leading them to perceive the most practical means 

of overcoming them, and thus accelerating their general rate of 


| progress. 
- ( ON AC ‘HER & CO. These suggestions relate to both the mechanical and intellectual 
X é . oth the mechanical and intellect 
sides of the study of pianoforte-playing, or briefly, to Technique and 
y t play 1 
Organ B utlders, Expression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms being 
“Dp — , . —_— | the production of various qualities of tone, the choice of suitable 
he I RI N ( rV\ ( )¢ )] ) W OR KS, fingering, and the best methods of attacking certain difficulties ; while 
HUDDERSFIELD the second, which may perhaps be more aptly designated the mean 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. the use of the pedals, et cetera. 


EI I R BA R (VI ENNA) PIANG IS. WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE 


WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 


of expression, includes rhythm, phrasing, variety and gradation of tone, 





rhe newly introduced BABY GRAND, 5-ft. lon ily, possesses the 
x singing quality of tone for which the E HRB "AR is famous. 





A ning 
A purchaser writes: ‘‘I consider it the most beautiful piano I have Ciotn, Gitt, Five SHILLINGS. 
1 yet 


F. EHRBAR, 3°; WIGM(¢ JRE STREET, W. London: NoveLLo anp Company, Limited. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE oF MUSIC. > THE PIANOFORTE ’ 


AND THE ABILITY TO PLAY IT. 





BEFORE BUYING A PIANO PL —— 
INSPECT, 
IDGE, M.A., K.( 


Vaden: na bro. ulwwood P layer: Pj ian 10 


N i 2 I 1 —- 
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MER TERM JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Lrp., 
)MPLETI SYSTEMATIC CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, \ 
II INS N it every ed 
BOSWORTH EDITION. 
{ 
S IMPORTANT NEW WORK 
' ( . ony ; M oe : - a 
anatase A eden Ek. W. T AY LOR, 
I Voca t lus. D ), F.R.C.O., L.T.C.I 
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f . ‘ x ry. ) x ’ . “ ) 
eesesewes SIGHT-READING FOR 
\ f . 


Aantisaesemoem | PIANOFORTE STUDENTS | 
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FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS ts Dr. E. W. 17 Ww 


SHELLEY FISHER I I N. 
| VV VOCAL SCORE RI \DING EXERCISES N ALL Ki 
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rHE WIGURE . 
tne aitiadaanind [WO HUNDRED FIGURED BASS AND MEL 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. mae: oo ae 
FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION, Pur 
SCALES, ARPEGGIOS, ant MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES 
JULY, 1907. FOR THE ORC 
SOLO-PLAYING TEST PIECES Nee ; con ) 
INATA (XN ( J. Ss. BACH INTRODUCTION rO HARMONIZING MELODIES 
l ! at ) MODELS AND NUMEROUS EXERCISES 
CONCERTSA x I M Or. 141 6d. net. 
GUSTAV MERKEI 
NA N B minor, Of en BOSWORTH & CO., 
Adae oo 4 PRINCES STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
I N ( | t aaa sah 
SIX 
nares TX 7 SC, T ae) ‘DAT yy U “ib 
MORCEAUX DE SALON | PROGRAMME MUSIC 


POUR VIOLON ET PIANO 


CARL BOHM. — , ‘ 


THE LAST FOUR CENTURIE 


k No. 4. Sarabande, = 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION 


BUNTE BL ATTER eee ee feo he Oe 
rweve baer ATTER FREDERICK NIECKS, 








MUS. D. 
IOLIN (1st Postrion) AND PIANOFORTI Reid Professor of Music in the University of Edinburgh. 
F (Author of “* Frederick Chopin as a Man and Musician”; &c.) 
Hz ANS SI I Ir’. 
-) I SIXTEEN Suu 
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N I London: Nove. Company, Limited 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Here, where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings ; 
Where stiff the hand and still the tongue 
Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung ; 
Here, where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song, 
As if some angel spoke again, 
‘ All peace on earth, good will to men.’ 
WALTER ScotTr. 


That antique pile behold 
Where royal heads receive the sacred gold : 
It gives them crowns, and does their ashes keep ; 
There made like gods, like mortals there they sleep, 
Making the circle of their reign complete, 
Those suns of empire, where they rise they set. 
EDMUND WALLER. 





Of all the beautiful cathedrals and abbeys in this 
fair land of ours none can compare with the stately 
fane of Westminster. Why? Because, by reason 
of its national character, its historical associations, 
its architectural splendour, its illustrious dead, 
and its musical interest, this noble pile is /actle 
princeps among English churches. 

As in all ancient ecclesiastical foundations, the 
Abbey is not without its traditions of origination. 
Looking through the mists of these traditions we 
see the bright light of fact in that Edward the 
Confessor destroyed the then existing buildings 
and reared, on Thorney Island, the first Abbey 
worthy of the name of Westminster. Thorney 
Island was an almost insulated peninsula of dry 
sand and gravel, girt on one side by the Thames 
and on the other side by the marshes formed by 
the little stream Eye (now a sewer)—which gave its 
name to Tyburn (Th’ Eye Burn)—before it fell into 
the river. This fine Norman building of Edward 
the Confessor was the first cruciform church 
erected in England, and it covered nearly the 
whole of the ground occupied by the present 
edifice. Its foundation stone was laid in 1049 and 
the consecration took place on December 28, 1065, 





THE ABBOT’S COURTYARD, AND ENTRANCE TO THE JERUSALEM CHAMBER, 
(Photograph by Messrs. S. B. Bolas & Co.) 
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eight days before the death of the king. The 


Saxon Chronicle thus records the great event: 
‘In this year [1065] was hallowed the Minster 


at Westminster on Childermas Day [ December 28]. 
And King Edward died on the eve of Twelfth 
Mass and was buried on the Twelfth Mass Day 
within the newly hallowed church.’ Not, however, 
until the year 1163 did the Abbey due to Edward 
the Confessor reach completion; even then it 
lacked the Lady Chapel, which was added in 1220. 

lhe present Abbey Church of Westminster owes 
its inception to the art-loving King Henry III. 
He not only showered gifts upon the Abbey—silver 
vessels for the chrism; banners, baudekins, and 
other hangings (one to be hung opposite the 
organs); a cloth, 12 ft. by 6 ft., to be broidered 
with pearls, representing images from the Bible, 
and so on—but in 1241 he began to erect a new 
golden shrine for Edward the Confessor, his 
special patron, and by the side of whose body he 
ordained by charter that he should be buried. No 
doubt exists as to the actual date when the 
building of the present church was actually begun. 
‘The king caused the greater part of the 
Conventual Church of the Blessed Peter to be 
pulled down, beginning on the day week after the 
feast of the Apostles Peter and Paul.’ Thus 
wrote two trustworthy scribes in the year 1245; 
therefore work was begun on July 6, 1245, directly 
after the annual feast of the patron of the church, 
for from earliest times St. Peter has been associated 
with Westminster, the West Minster, as St. Paul 
has with the metropolitan church standing on the 
hill of Ludgate. And here it may be remarked 
that in olden times, until the Reformation, the 
Abbey formed the church of the Benedictine 
monastery of Westminster. Moreover, the king’s 
palace was in the immediate vicinity, Windsor 
Castle and St. Chapel furnishing a 
present-day analogy to the Westminster of days 
Among ‘ petty works’ done at the palace 
in 1259 was ‘cutting away for altering the king’s 
chimney,’ for which Robert de Beverley, the 
mason, was paid 3s. a week, while the ordinary 
cutters and bedders—one of them named Fairwife 

received a weekly wage of 2s. 2d. ‘These 
craftsmen were also engaged upon the construction 
of the Abbey. Another reference to the palace 
and we must hasten on. In 1262 Henry III. 
ordered pear trees to be planted in ‘the herbary 
between the king’s chamber and the church,’ 
doubtless that his majesty might look upon the 
fruit of his fancy and munificence over a bank of 
blossom. 

The eastern part of the Abbey (except Henry 
VII.’s chapel) and the first four bays of the 
western portion beyond the transepts were built, 
in the later phase of Early English, by Henry III. 
between the years 1245 and 1270, a space of 
only twenty-five years. Of the same period are 
the Chapter House and a portion of the cloisters. 
The seven westernmost bays of the nave, also in 
Early English, belong to the 14th and 15th centuries 
(1350-1420), the old Norman nave apparently 
standing until that time, having served its purpose 


George’s 


gone by. 


‘for three and a-half centuries. To the same p riod 
belong the remainder of the cloisters of the 
Abbot’s House, now the Deanery. The western 
towers are comparatively modern, as they date ‘rom 
1735, having been designed, wholly or in part, 
| by Sir Christopher Wren. 

| Inregard to the first instalment of this magnificent 
| ‘symphony in stone,’ which took five centuries to 
complete, Professor W. R. Lethaby, the present 
|surveyor of the Abbey, says: ‘It is likely that 
| Henry III. never contemplated building more 
|than the Chevet, the Choir, the Chapter House, 
}and the Belfry [placed on the north of and apart 
from the church]. The nave and the monastic 
buildings of the old church, the former not yet a 
'century old, were to remain as they were. The 
| king therefore saw his work practically complete 
|in all its beauty. The great bulk of the eastem 
work rose high above the nave and Lady Chapel ; 
the stone work was fair and sharp ; the lead roof 
shone like silver ; the window-glass gleamed against 
the light like nets of sea-water or as if mixed with 
fire and sky; the royal doors, with their noble 
statues of the Apostles, were daintily illuminated 
in colourand gold. The greater part of the cloister 
was of sturdy Norman work, wood-roofed. The 
dormitory over its cellars and the _ refectory 
were long ranges of early Norman building, while 
the infirmary, which backed close upon some of 
the palace buildings, was of elegant transitional 
Norman. ’* 

Who was the architect of the Abbey? This isa 
question that cannot be answered. But whoever 
designed the beautiful building evidently drew 
his inspiration from some French cathedrals. 
As at Rheims, the choir passes to the west of 
the crossing, and includes the first bays of the 
structural nave. Amiens Cathedral and Ste. 
Chapelle were drawn upon, so to speak, in 
furnishing ideas to the clever designer of the 
Abbey, which, notwithstanding its French influence, 
is in spirit ‘one of the most English of English 
buildings.’ The 14th century masons employed 
upon the building were paid in money and kind: 
for instance, in 1366 three masons received 2s. a 
week each ‘with “livery” of bread and ale.’ In 
1351-52 the head mason was paid 16s. 4d. for 
his dress and shoes, but two years later he became 
so uppish at the dilatoriness of the court tailor 
that he received ‘nothing for his dress this year, 
because he refused to take it on account of delay 
in its delivery.’ 

The architecture of the ‘ College, or Collegiate 
Church of S. Peter, Westminster’—to use the 
designation given by Queen Elizabeth when she 
re-established the dean and twelve prebendaries 
and founded the famous School—is to be seen, 
not described. ‘To those who cannot gaze upon its 
fascinating beauties, the art of the photographer, 
as represented in our illustrations, comes to their 
aid. A few special features may, however, 
be pointed out, particularly in regard to the 





* Westminst Abbey and the Kings’ Craftsmen. As y 
vedizval buildir By W. R. Lethaby. London: Duckwortl Co. 
icmvi.. An interesting and instructive book, fully illustrated, 
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interi.r, the glory of the edifice. One may our cathedrals; but this elevation, great though it 
go, ke the present writer, from cathedral to be, is intensified by the skilfulness of the whole 
ral in England, and be charmed with the design, a masterpiece of architecture typifying the 
char cteristics peculiar to each, and yet upon beauty of holiness. ‘The total length, including 
ente: ing Westminster Abbey he becomes spellbound Henry VII.’s chapel, is 500 feet, and the width 
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THE TOWERS, CLOISTERS, AND BUTTRESSES. 


(Photograph by Messrs. S. B. Bolas & Co.) 


by its majestic loftiness and overpowering grandeur, across the transepts measures 200 feet. One 
attributes of which no other church in England cannot fail to be struck with the skilful planning 
can boast. In height, 103 feet from the pavement of the apse and the chapels which radiate therefrom. 
to the crown of the vaulting, it exceeds any other of More subtle, but no less skilful, are the two 
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windows in the easternmost of these chapels, the 
halo, as it were, 
thus forming 


lights being so placed as to 
the vistas of the long 
‘triumphs of arrangement.’ 

The Abbey has become so monumental as a 
place of sepulture—many of the tombs being 
hideous in their gigantic assertiveness—that the 
visitor is apt to overlook points of detail in the 
beautiful building itself, especially in its upper 
portions. Here the photographer’s art is of special 
value, as we showed last month in regard to the 
organ-case of St. Paul’s Cathedral. For instance, 
the photograph on p. 226 not only shows the 
beautiful diaper work of the walls, which in the 
lower parts of the church the monuments have 
covered up, but reveals details of the extremely 


aisles, 


graceful carving high up in the south transept. And 
what shall be said of Henry VII.’s chapel? Here 


again description can convey but a faint idea of its 
loveliness. ‘One of the Statelyest and Daintiest 
Monuments of Europe both for the Chappell and 
for the Sepulcher,’ says Bacon, and who will say him 
nay? This superb sanctuary is well described by 


ee 


which bears the inscription, written in L 
James I. : ‘Consorts both in throne and gra\ 


in by 
9 here 


rest we two sisters, Elizabeth and Mary, in hope of 
resurrection.’ An even more magnificent tomb 
covers the grave of Mary Queen of Scots, and to 


the above must be added those of Queen Mary II, 
and (Queen Anne, both of whom are buried in 
this stately fane. Of kings there are Edward VI, 
James I., Charles II., William III., and George II, 
while kings in other spheres whose bodies here 
rest are Joseph Addison, the essayist, and .\rthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, Westminster’s greatest dean of 
modern times. 

The apsidal chapels, leading from the north and 
south ambulatories of the Abbey itself, have 
already been referred to. If much of their pristine 
beauty has been destroyed by the presence of 
huge and ungainly monuments, there remains 
much that charms the eye in these interesting 
recesses. Of Edward the Confessor’s chapel, its 
occupants hushed in death, and its immediate 
surroundings, more anon. Islip’s chapel, screened 
off and vaulted by Abbot Islip before his death 





THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON. 4 SUBSEI 


(Photograph by Mess 


Professor Lethaby as ‘an exercise in architectural 
composition of intentionally romantic cast: self 
conscious, elaborate, and artificial, it is a work 
of extraordinary merit.’ Henry VII. laid the 
foundation stone of his chapel on January 24, 150%, 
which in all probability was nearly finished by 1512, 
in which year Torregiano began the noble bronze 
effigies of King Henry VII. and his queen placed 
in the centre of this Amidst 
the wealth of architectural splendour the roof of 
the chapel stands out in radiant loveliness. Its 
rich sculptural vaulting, the finest specimen of 
fan tracery, has an affinity with St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, the banners of the Knights of 
the Bath, hanging over the stalls, adding force 
to the comparison. A_ photograph of one of 
the elaborately carved subsellia is given above, 
and a view of the ceiling on the opposite page. 
In addition to Henry VII. the following sleep 
their last sleep in this most beautiful sanctuary : 
(Queens Elizabeth and Mary I., whose remains are 
deposited in the north aisle in one splendid tomb 


‘wonderful whole,’ 





SEVENTH’S CHAPEL. 


LIUM IN HENRY THE 


(which occurred in 1532) to hold his own tomb, is 
remarkable for the punning rebus of that eminent 
divine. It is many times repeated, inside and 
outside the chapel—an eye, and a man slipping 
from the branch of a tree: eye, slip Islip. In 
the upper story of the Islip chapel are preserved 
the wax effigies of the Abbey, relics of the time 
when such Tussaudic emblems of the great 
departed were carried at their funerals in all their 


pomp and glory. The custom of carrying a 
‘lively effigy’ of the deceased at the obsequies oi 
a great man or woman may be traced to the 


Roman Commonwealth: in England it obtained 
as early as the 14th century. 

Of the eleven waxworks here on view the oldest 
is that of Charles II., his face doubtless modelled 
at the time of his death, wearing the actual robes 
of the Garter. Queen Elizabeth, a restored effigy, 
has not the pleasantest of expressions on her waxen 
countenance. As Mary II. was much taller than 
her royal husband, William III. is placed upon a 
stool in order to equalise matters of stature: 
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n | Buxon) Queen Anne, her hair flowing on her | show, while in 1814 business so declined because 
yV 1 . | . ° y ’ 

; shoul:‘ers, is crowned and holds the orb and sceptre. | of the counter-attraction of Nelson’s tomb at 

that, nothing daunted, the 


de ’ (Frances, Duchess of Richmond) St. Paul’s Cathedral, d , 
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rHE VAULTING OF HENRY ° ~& SEVENTH’S CHAPEL. 
(Photograph by Messrs. S. B. Bolas 


& Co.) 


effigy is the squat figure of General Monk. In the | Ifthe contents of the Islip chapel cause a smile, 
17th century the fees paid by sightseers of the | one’s thoughts become solemnized on entering the 
Abbey waxworks were the perquisites of the minor | chapel of St. Faith, or the Revestry, at the south 
canons. In 1779 they added a worthless effigy of | transept. This haven of peace, now devoted to 
Lord Chatham to increase the attractions of the | private prayer, was formerly entered through three 
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THE TRIFORIUM, SOUTH TRANSEPT 


(Photograph by Ss. B d < 
gra; y Messrs. S. B. Bolas & Co.) 
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including serpentine, porphyry, touchstone, jasper, 
Lydian and alabaster, laid down in 1268 by skilled 
Italiin workmen who were brought to England 
by Abbot Ware for that purpose. ‘The black and 
white pavement of the choir was presented by 
the famous headmaster of Westminster School, 
Dr. Busby, who died in 1695 and is buried beneath 
it, At the west end of the church is the abbot’s 
pew, built by Abbot Islip early in the 16th century, 
from which members of the Royal Family have on 


various occasions watched processions pass up| 


the nave. 

Not the least attractive of the externals of the 
Abbey are the Cloisters, especially the 
buttresses which, stridelike, stretch 
over the north cloister walk of the 13th century 
(see the view on p. 223). Leading out of the east 
cloister walk is the stately Chapter House, with 
one exception (Lincoln) the largest in England. 
Entered by a fine double-doorway, it is a most 
beautiful feature of the sacred pile of buildings. 
The vaulting springs from a single shaft of 
Purbeck marble 35 feet high, and the paintings 
round the walls, though much mutilated, are 
of great interest. The original tiles of the floor 
of this fair structure are no less varied than 
quaint in their several designs. The Chamber 
of the Pyx, formerly the monastic treasury, and 
beyond the Chapter House, is the only remaining 
portion of the Norman buildings of Edward the 
Confessor, except the dark passage which leads to 
the Little Cloisters in which are the residences of 
the canons, minor canons and organist, a pleasant 
spot, with its centre fountain, and so quiet even in 
the midst of the roar of London. The College 
garden adjacent to the Little Cloisters is, on the 
authority of Canon Duckworth, one of the oldest 
gardens in England. 

The Deanery forms part of the old abbot’s 
house. (For a photograph of the courtyard, see 
p. 221.) Its most famous apartment is the Jerusalem 
Chamber built by Abbot Litlington, which is 
entered through the Jericho Parlour. It has 
been the scene of many interesting historical 
events, beginning with the death of King 
Henry IV. on March 20, 1413. In this connection 
we read in Shakespeare : 

King Henry. Doth any name particular belong unto 

the lodgings where I first did swoon ? 

Warwick, *Tis call’d Jerusalem, my noble lord. 

Aing Henry. Laud be to God !—even there my life 

must end, 

It hath been prophesied to me many years 

I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 

Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land ; 

3ut bear me to that chamber ; there I’ll lie ; 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 


(HENRY IV. Part II., iv., 4.) 


It was in the Jerusalem Chamber that the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines met in 1643, 
and the Revisers of the Old and New Testaments 
in recent years. 


Dotrep CROTCHET. 


(To be continued.) 


the pavement of the Sanctuary, which consists of | 
ful mosaic work from Rome, its materials | 


huge | 
themselves | 


PROGRAMME MUSIC.* 

In this industriously compiled and absorbingly 
interesting volume of 548 pages, Professor Niecks 
lucidly surveys the history of one of the most 
The 
time. 


b Pint 
| important problems of musical esthetics. 
|book appears at a most opportune 
| Programme music of the most aggressive kind 
lis now constantly challenging our understanding. 
| At symphony concerts, listeners are perplexed 
‘and bewildered by the extraordinary demands 
made upon their powers to associate sounds—we 
forbear to use the word music—with definite 
| mundane ideas, and they are often left dubious as 
|to whether the art is drifting helplessly to chaos, 
or whether perchance it is being steered to new 
worlds of beauty by master minds whose methods 
lare beyond the ken of the common folk. 
| Professor Niecks does not pretend to solve this 
| knotty problem, although he adopts a pessimistic 
i'view of the present situation. What he does do 
| is to give an account of the aims and achievements 
jin the direction of programme music of four 
centuries of composers. ‘That music can associate 
itself with ideas and emotions, and is indeed born 
of ideas and emotions, is so much a matter of 
common experience as to call for no demonstration. 
Opera and vocal music are familiar instances of this 
marriage of feeling and musical expression. But 
the doubt begins when we consider how far in purely 
instrumental music it is possible and permissible 
to suggest a definite programme. The desire of 
composers of all schools and periods thus to find 
vent for their moods is unmistakable. The works 
with a programme basis of between three and four 
hundred composers are commented on by Professor 
Niecks. In his introductory chapter he says : 

The prejudices as to programmes are many. That 
absolute music—by which we are to understand pure 
music, music with none but vesthetical qualities, music 
unconnected with anything definite in thought or nature, 
according to some a mere formal play with tones—is the 

was long the 


only legitimate instrumental music, 
orthodox and all but universal doctrine, and even now 
has not become a wholly extinct belief. Then, we find 
| people who approve of a title, but object to a poem or a 
| prose narrative prefixed to a piece of music. And yet, 
| a title may imply a great deal more than a poem or a 
prose narrative. What vast subjects, for instance, are 
indicated by single words such as Faust, Ilamlet, 


Manfred, Hebrides, Eroica, Hungaria, Xc. ! 





|The author divides his history into six periods, 
|beginning with vocal programme music of the 
| 6th century. The sixth period is made to begin 
‘about the fourth decade of the roth century, 
‘and therefore embraces the works of Berlioz, 
| Liszt and Wagner. No account of programme 
|music could omit reference to Kuhnau (1660- 
|1722) and his Bible Sonatas, which Professor 
| Niecks says ‘are interesting and powerful attempts 
|rather than altogether satisfactory achievements.’ 


| 


| * ‘Programme Music in the last four Centuries, a Contribution to 
the history of Musi al Expression,’ by Frederick Niecks, Mus. D., 
Reid Professor of Music in the University of Edinburgh. London: 


| Novello & Co., Ltd. 
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Of Handel in his purely instrumental music 
it is said that ‘it would be difficult to discover 
one less open to suspicion of being a writer of 
programme music. 
to vocal music he demonstrated power to paint 
tone-colour vividly. Haydn in ‘ The Creation,’ 
‘The and other works is claimed 
as a programmist, and it is stated that even 
in composing his sonatas and symphonies he 
was dominated by unrevealed romances and 
programmes. A curious case of what may be 
termed programitis is that of Dittersdorf (1739 

1799), who in twelve symphonies endeavoured to 
illustrate subjects from Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses.’ 
Professor Niecks says that these symphonies ‘are 
full of beauties and points of interest,’ and that 
‘they well deserve to be read and played.’ After 
dealing rather fully with the powerful efforts of | 
Beethoven to express and moods, the 
Professor concludes ‘that the time cannot be far | 
off when he will be regarded as the chief founder 
and the greatest cultivator of programme music.’ | 
Nineteen pages are devoted to Mendelssohn, whose 
remark that ‘since Beethoven had taken the step 
he took in the Pastoral symphony, it was impossible | 
for composers to keep clear of programme music, 

is quoted. 


Seasons’ 


ideas 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Testimony to Mendelssohn’s genius as | 
a descriptive composer is given from a quarter not | 
supposed to be biassed in his favour. Wagner | 


said to Dannreuther : 


‘Mendelssohn was a landscape painter of the first 
order, and 7he Hebrides overture is his masterpiece. 
Wonderful imagination and delicate feeling are here 
presented with consummateart. Note the extraordinary 
beauty of the passage where the oboes rise above the 
other instruments with a plaintive wail like sea winds 
over the sea. Ca/m Sea and Prosperous Voyage also is 
beautiful ; but I am fond of the first movement of the 
Scotch Symphony. 





The attitude of Schumann was ambiguous and 
suspicious, yet he seemed ultimately to give way. | 
Professor Niecks is epigrammatic over Chopin: | 


Subjectivity is the beginning and end of Chopin. | 
Happily he not only subjectivates the objective, but also | 
objectivates the subjective. With Chopin music was a_ | 
passioscope. To fit the art for this function, its | 

materials had to be subtilized and sensitized. 
The tremendous influence of Berlioz, Liszt and 
Wagner is dealt with in 128 pages of masterly 
analysis. Full justice is done to the brilliant 
genius of Berlioz, but so far as definite programme 
music is concerned, Liszt is considered to be 
of greater importance. Our author says : 


His importance lies chiefly and mainly in the impulses 
he gave —in the vistas he opened, the new problems he 
proposed, the solutions of old problems he attempted, in 
short, in the new ideas, methods, procedures, and means 
he suggested. Unlike Berlioz, Liszt had a system, and 
set it forth in unequivocal language. While in the 
quantity of his prograinme music and in the scope and 
variety of his programmes Liszt surpasses Berlioz, the 


latter must, I think, be allowed the possession of a | ¢ 
larger amount of originality and creativeness | 





But in his accompaniments | 


Wagner denounced programme music, and yet his 
| music was inconsistent with his theoretical attitude. 
Professor Niecks aptly remarks : 

After examining his case as we have done, it 1s 
impossible to evade the conclusion that if Wagner is not 
one of the band of composers of programme music, |:e 
bears an extraordinary resemblance to them. 


The French school as represented by David, 
Saint-Saens, César Franck, Debussy and others 


is dealt with briefly, and the English school 
as represented by Bennett, Macfarren, Parry, 
Mackenzie, Stanford, Cowen, Corder, Bantock 


and Elgar is discussed. 
has considerable attention. 
Niecks observes that he 


Tchaikovsky naturally 
Of Brahms, Professor 


is generally put forward as the model ot a composer of 
absolute music, in fact, as the most perfect representative 
of the antipodes of the composers of programme music. 
Well, I claim him as a composer of programme music. 
Of course so extraordinary a statement, which to many 
cannot fail to be shocking and seem absurd, ought not 
only to be proved by reasoning, but also to be supported 
by facts. 


hen the arch-programmist Richard Strauss is 
examined. The Professor recognises two periods 
so far in his career, and says : 

We look upon him with hope and great expectations, 
and implore him not to throw away his pen, not to return 
to earlier methods, but to proceed onward in a soberer 
spirit and a more single-hearted manner, in short, to 
commence his third period, where will be manifested 
the natural Strauss, purified from the dross that still 
clung to the gold in the second period. 


In the last chapter of his book, the Professor 
thus summarises his views : 
A thoughtful survey of music cannot fail to lead us to 
the conclusion that bad 
because it has too 


programme music is_ bad 
little of the qualities of good 
absolute music, and bad absolute music is bad because 
it has too little of the qualities of good programme 
music. <A least this is what we mostly find. But 
music may also be bad because it 
meddles with matters uncongenial and even foreign to 
music. 


programme 


Programme and artistic form do not exclude 
each other. Rightly understood we may then say that 
programme music is the only high-class music. 


As to modern music in general, it is stated that 
we are getting poorer and poorer and are face to face 
with imminent bankruptcy. The road on which we are 
travelling offers no prospect—the increase of complexity 
and sensationalism cannot go on for ever. We must 

strike out in a different direction. 

revolution in music about 1600. 


There was a great 
We may therefore 
without unreasonableness expect another—the present 
age is ripe for it and longing for it. And what do we 
want? Simplicity, sanity, spontaneity, and, above all 
and including all, beauty—natural, gracious, persuasive 
beauty. 


| And so concludes a book that no earnest musica! 
|student can afford to neglect. 

tendency is examined from its source, but the 
| mists 


The 


stream of 


ahead prevent our daring to say with 


-onfidence whither it is carrying us. 


M. 
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A’ INTERVIEW BETWEEN WAGNER 
AND ROSSINI. 


Wen Wagner was in Paris in 1860, superintending 
the fated production of ‘Tannhauser’ at the 
Grand Opera, Rossini, who had done with the 
cares and vexations of opera thirty years before 
(‘Guillaume Tell’ was produced in 1829), was 


living in Paris, and, though his star had suffered 


some temporary eclipse from the Meyerbeerian 
comet, was regarded with due veneration as one of 


the past-masters in his art. He was a recognised 
wit, and suffered the usual penalty in having 
almost as many Jon mots fathered upon him as 
Sydney Smith, or at a later time, von Biilow. 
Consequently many jests at the expense of what 
was styled ‘the music of the future ’—an expression, 
be it remembered, which was not Wagner’s, but 
an invention of the enemy—were attributed to 
Rossini. ‘There was the story of the dinner-party 
he was supposed to have given when the menu 
included ‘Turbot a l’allemande,’ which turned out 
to consist of sauce minus the fish—a supposed 
equivalent of Wagnerian music without the melody. 
Then there was the still better known anecdote 
of Rossini endeavouring to read the score of 
‘Tannhauser’ upside down, on the plea that in its 
normal position he could make nothing of it! 
These were jests at which we can afford to laugh 
nowadays, but Wagner, then a comparatively 
unknown composer, struggling hard to make his 
ideals understood by an indifferent world, naturally 
felt shy of the acknowledged master in his own 
sphere of art who was supposed to have fired off 
these witticisms at his expense, and he was therefore 
disinclined to pay the customary visit such as he 
had made on Auber, Halévy, Ambroise Thomas, 
and others. 

Luckily, however, an intermediary came forward 
who was able to dispel the cloud of prejudice, to 
assure Wagner that these stories were apocryphal, 
and that he would be welcomed by Rossini as a 
brother musician, much as their methods and 
temperament might differ. This go-between was 
E. Michotte, who was an intimate friend of 
Rossini, and happened also to belong to the circle 
of Wagner’s closer acquaintances — Gasperini, 
Roche, Villot, Gustave Dore, Stephen Heller, 
Champfleury, and others. Michotte it was, then, 
who planned a meeting between the two composers, 
the one the archetype of the Italian school of the 
past, the other of the German school that was on 
the verge of maturity, though in a sense it had 
already come to full ripeness, for Wagner had just 
completed ‘Tristan,’ although it was not to be 
heard till five years later. And not only did 
Michotte arrange for the meeting, and accompany 
Wagner to Rossini’s house at the corner of the 
Chaussée-d’Antin and the Boulevard des Italiéns, 
but he had a sufficient appreciation of the importance 
of the occasion to take copious notes of the 
conversation, and from these he has compiled, 
and at the space of nearly half a century has 
published, an acccunt of this historic meeting, 


'found very effective and beautiful. 





|which affords some highly interesting reading.* 


Without being so mean as to pull all the plums 
out of Mr. Michotte’s very tasty pie, I may venture 
to give some samples of its toothsome contents. 

On receiving Wagner, Rossini at once assured 
him that he had not been so impolite to a brother 
musician as to say the unkind things gratuitously 
attributed to him. ‘As for despising your music,’ 
he went on, ‘I ought in the first instance to know 
it, and to know it I ought to hear it at the theatre, 
for it is only in the theatre, and not simply by 
reading the score, that it is possible to render a 
just judgment of music intended for the stage. 
The only thing of Wagner’s he had heard was, he 
said, the ‘‘Tannhauser’ March, which he had 
After thus 
clearing the ground, intercourse became easy and 
pleasant, and many interesting topics were broached 
and discussed during this short visit. On Wagner’s 
expressing a fear—only too well justified in the 
event—lest the success of ‘’Tannhauser’ should be 
spoilt by a cabal, Rossini expressed his lively 
sympathy, and told how he had suffered in similar 
fashion, notably on the production of his master- 
work, the ‘ Barber,’ and even in later years in Paris 
and Vienna after his world-wide reputation had 
been made. In the latter case it was Weber who 
fulminated against Rossinian opera. Wagner 
admitted Weber’s intolerance, but his admiration 
for the composer who, more than any other, may be 
said to have prepared the way for him, led him to 
excuse him on the ground of his patriotism, though 
this, by the way, could not have been cited as an 
apology for his attacks on Beethoven, for Weber’s 
article ridiculing the fourth Symphony is a 
remarkable instance of how one composer may fail 
to appreciate another whose ideals are different 
from his own. 

The mention of Weber led Rossini to describe 
how that composer paid him a complimentary 
visit when (in 1826) he was passing through Paris 
to produce ‘Oberon’ in London. The circum 
stances were in curious contrast to those of 
Wagner’s visit, for while Wagner hesitated because 
he believed Rossini had ridiculed him, Weber 
hesitated because he knew he had severely 
criticized Rossini. However, Rossini’s édonhomt 
soon put Weber at his ease, though his condition 
was at this time pitiable, the disease which was so 
soon to carry him off, showing its ravages in his 
livid complexion and extreme emaciation, as well 
as in a consumptive cough. 

Then the conversation turned to another of 
Wagner’s idols, Beethoven, of whom Rossini had 
some vivid recollections, having paid him a visit in 
1822. What seems to have struck Rossini most 
was the exceeding sadness expressed in Beethoven's 
face. He was received kindly but with characteristic 
brusqueness, beethoven opening the conversation 
by complimenting him on the ‘ Barber,’ and telling 
him with delightful candour that he should stick 
to opera buffa, and not attempt anything serious ! 


*E. Michotte. 
Détails inédits et Commentaires. 
1 fr. 


*La Visite de R. Wagner 2’ Rossini (Paris, 1860). 
Paris, Librairie Fischbacher, 1906. 


50 net. 
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Nor did he improve matters by roundly asserting 
that serious opera was not in the nature of Italians, 
that they had not the technique to deal with truly 
dramatic situations, and ‘ How was it possible for 
them to acquire it in Italy?’ This recital led to 
Rossini’s saying something of his own powers as a 
composer: he claimed for himself facility and a 


natural instinct in composition—a modest and 
very just claim—and avowed that his slight 


musicianship was chiefly derived from studying 
the scores of German masters. He named 
particularly ‘ Creation,’ ‘ Figaro,’ and ‘The magic 
flute,’ to which he might have added ‘The 
Seasons’ (‘The impatient husbandman’), and 
Beethoven’s eighth Symphony (4//egretto), to 
both of which he owed some definite suggestions. 
On his expressing his regret that he had not 
enjoyed a more thorough training on German 
lines, Wagner showed his appreciation of what 
Rossini had accomplished by citing the ‘ Scene of 
the darkness’ in ‘Moses in Egypt,’ that of the 
conspiracy in ‘Guillaume Tell,’ and, in another 
order, the ‘(Quando Corpus,’ as examples which he 
could hardly have bettered, and these the veteran 
admitted were among the ‘happy moments’ of 
his career. 

For Bach, Rossini expressed a lively admiration, 


which one hears even now, that it is useless to 
complain of convention when a drama that is sung 
must needs be a convention. To this Waener 
made the obvious answer that, though convention 
is inevitable, it must be understood in such a 
fashion as to avoid the excess which leads to 
absurdities—all that one demands is that a 
convention, once admitted, should be artistic and 
consistent in itself. 

Wagner, in recounting the abuses against which 
he waged war, repudiated with warmth the 
accusation that he despised his predecessors, 
pointing out that to regard the form of their 
operas as capable of improvement was a very 
different thing from finding fault with their music 
as such. He proceeded, sketching his ideas of 
music-drama, to lay down the axiom that the 
| music and the poem should be so closely knit as to 
be like the different aspects of a single idea, and 
this provoked from Rossini the comment that it 
made it a necessity for the composer to be his own 
librettist, a condition which he deemed practically 
insurmountable, but of course Wagner would have 
none of this, and with great animation urged that 
the composer should study literature as well as 
counterpoint. Were there not many instances, he 
added, in which composers had shown a far keener 





whereupon Wagner observed that it was 
Mendelssohn who made his Passion music known 
to the Germans, and this led Rossini to recount | 
how he once, in Frankfurt, had got Mendelssohn | 
to play to him Bach, Bach, and again Bach, till 
Mendelssohn, who not unnaturally found it 
rather difficult to reconcile the Forty-eight with 
‘Semiramide,’ began to suspect that Rossini was 
simply poking fun at him in this unexpected 
enthusiasm for the ultra-German master, who was 
in all respects his exact antithesis. 

So far Rossini seems to have had the say, and, 
as became the junior, Wagner was the listener, but | 
his opportunity came when Rossini courteously 
turned the conversation to the younger composer’s 
works and Wagner spoke of the trouble 
which the translation of ‘ Tannhauser’ was giving, 
whereupon Rossini suggested that he should 
opera on a French libretto, a 
suggestion which, it is needless to add, did not 
meet with acceptance. Then Wagner spoke of his 
ideals, and his expressed desire to get rid of the 
formalism of opera, of the avia di bravura, the| 
septuor, and other conventions. Though Rossini | 
was the living embodiment of these conventions, | 
he admitted the absurdity of the ensembles 
of grand opera, and said that when all the 
characters formed into line to take part in one, 
they always reminded him of a band of minstrels, 
‘But,’ as he| 


}, 





ideas. 


compose an 





singing to secure a few coppers, 
added characteristically enough, ‘gue voulez 
It was the custom, a concession which we had to 
make to the public, who otherwise would have} 
shied things at our heads!’ In discussing the 
whims of vocalists, both composers found them-| 
selves in accord, Rossini saying laughingly that it 
was their demands which had made him so bald, 
and then Rossini made the very plausible criticism, | 


Vous 


insight into what the text suggested than did their 
librettists ? And he pressed the point home by 
taking as an instance the scene of the conspiracy 
in ‘Guillaume Tell,’ and his critical discrimination 
was corroborated by Rossini’s acknowledgment 
that the text of this particular scene had, in fact, 
been very materially modified so as to accord with 
his conception of what it should be. 

The reforms which Wagner proposed seemed to 
Rossini, naturally enough, to be so far-reaching 
that he doubted if they would be accepted by 
either singers or public, and expressed a fear lest 
the method Wagner described would be the 
‘funeral oration of melody.’ Wagner's answer 
was to the effect that he not only had no wish 
to dispense with melody, which he regarded as 
the flower of every musical organism, without 
which music was unthinkable, but that what he 
desired was that it should be free, and so supple 
as to be applicable to every possible situation. 
Again he adroitly adopted the argumentum ad 
hominem by pointing to a passage in ‘Guillaume 
Tell,’ immobile (Act III., finale), where 
Rossini himself had provided a precedent for 
such melody as Wagner desired, ‘in which the 
free vocal melody, accentuating each word and 
sustained by the quick-breathing passages for the 


Sols 


violoncellos, attains the highest summit of lyrical 


expression.’ To which Rossini wittily replied: 
‘So that I have composed “ music of the future” 
without knowing it?’ And Wagner as readily 
retorted, ‘You have made music for all time, 


maestro, which is better still!’ Wagner expounded 
still further his principles, and particularly under 
what conditions he would permit several voices to 
be heard together in duets, choruses, and the like, 
'and this memorable interview ended by Rossini 
expressing his interest in his visitor’s aims, which 
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he had so clearly expressed. For his own part he | 
was (00 old—‘ being at the age when one is not so 
much inclined to compose as liable to decompose’ 
—to turn his eyes to new horizons, but he was very 
willing to ac knowledge that Wagner’s ideas were of 
a nature worthy of the serious consideration of 
young composers. ‘Of all the arts,’ he concluded, 
‘music is that which is, by reason of its ideal 
character, most subject to transformations, and to 
these there can be no bounds. Who, after Mozart, 
could have foreseen Beethoven? Or, after Gluck, 


Weber? And, after these, why should there be an 
end to progress ?’ 
As they came away Wagner acknowledged to 


Michotte that Rossini’s simplicity and earnestness 
were not what he had expected, and that, impossible 
as it was for him to explain his ideas in the course 
of a short conversation (and in a strange tongue), 
Rossini’s quick perception of all his points had 
delighted him. And he added a few words of 
appreciation of Rossini’s genius as a composer, his | 
gift of melodic invention, his instinct for the stage 
and for dramatic expression, adding : ‘ What would 
he not have produced had he received a thorough 
musical training ; above all, if, less Italian and less 
sceptic, he had felt in him the sacred nature of| 
his art? I must say this: of all the musicians | - 
I hi we met in Paris he is the only one who is truly | 
great.’ | 
Wagner never saw Rossini again, but eight years | 
later, on the death of the master, he wrote a brief 
‘Remembrance of Rossini,’ which appeared in the | 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung of December 17, 





1868. It afterwards was incorporated in the 
‘Gesammelte Schriften,’ and appears in English | : 
guise in Mr. Ashton Ellis’s translation of the | 


‘Prose Works,’ vol. iv., p. 269. In it he refers 
briefly to this visit, the impression it left with him, | 
and the calumnies to which mischief-makers gave | 


composers. As regards the impression which 
Wagner made upon Rossini, Mr. Michotte is able 
to afford us a glimpse, for soon after the interview 
he happened to be at a gathering in Rossini’s| 
house and heard the master say to Azevedo, one 


currency regarding the relations between the two | 
| 


of the most violent anti-Wagnerians: ‘I must] 
admit that this Wagner seems to me endowed | 


with faculties of the highest order. His whole} 
appearance, his chin especially, reveals the character 
of an iron will. It is a great thing to be able to 
will. If he also possesses in the same degree, as 
I believe he does, the power of effecting that will, 
he will make himself heard of.’ 


HERBERT THOMPSON. 


/instrument. A 


the Ya, a vertical flute. 


CHINESE MUSIC. 
(Con luded frome 

In the first instalment of this article I dealt 
with the musical scales and systems of notation 
employed by the Chinese from the remotest 
antiquity and used with but little change to-day. 
What can we learn of the instruments on which 
the music was played, and from some of which 
it was perhaps derived? First there are a tub and 
a couching tiger—curious symbolic instruments of 
wood, used for beating time (to this day a most 
conspicuous feature in Chinese music), or to mark 
the beginning and end of a performance. Gongs, 
made, not as now of brass or bronze, but of 
sonorous stone, were well known and were used 
singly or in chimes of sixteen or more. Chimes 
of bells, too, were common ; the usual bells being 
of a strange flattened shape with no clapper. 
Bells with wooden clappers were also in use, but 
they were hardly regarded as musical instruments. 
Of drums the commonest variety seems to have 
been barrel-shaped. Such drums attained to a 
great size, and were generally supported on an 
upright post which passed through the body of the 
modification of this arrangement 
survives in the pedlar’s common rattle drum. 
There was, too, a straight-sided drum called 

» Fu, which, however, has disappeared. 

The ancient wind and stringed instruments were 
very few. The most important of the former was 
This instrument, regarded 
was a 


page 100.) 


| by the Chinese as the origin of all music, 
simple open pipe with three finger-holes. The 
| pipe measured 20 inches in length and half an 
inch in bore, and the finger- holes were three, five 
and seven inches respectively from the lower end. 
The scale of this flute begins D E F% G3, and it is 
strange that Tsai Yii should give a special fingering 


to produce G3, so substituting, as has already been 


Mongol or European for the 
The Yo, which now appears 
Hsiao with six holes, was 


mentioned, the 
ancient native scale. 
in the form of the 


|improved in its embouchure and known as the 77, 


but the present Chinese 77 is identical with the 
transverse flutes as used in Europe. There were also 
pan-pipes, and a very strange horizontal flute called 
Chih, with closed or partially-closed ends.* Two 
more wind instruments, both interesting, complete 
the list : the //si/an, a little resonator of baked clay, 
not three inches long, shaped like an egg, with a hole 
at the apex (across which the performer blows) and 
five finger-holes symmetrically arranged in the sides ; 
and lastly, the well-known organ, Siéxg. This organ 
consists of a small cup-shaped air-chamber into 


| which are fitted little bamboo pipes with free reeds. 


An interesting sale of autographs took place at the 
— Drouot, Paris, during the last week of February. 

\ short note by Chopin fetched 45; a receipt by| 
Beethoven for 1,200 florins from the. Archduke Rudolf | 
ree ilized £4 2s. 6d.; two bars in score from| 
‘Lohengrin,’ written in } spo, £5 4s.; a sheet of 
sketches by Beethoven, 47 4s. ; a sonata by Gounod, | 


£12 8s. (purchased by St Charles Malherbe) ; the | 
score of Massenet’s —— £20 4s.; a Chopin 
Mazurka (Op. ph No. 1), £28 45.; and a Schubert | 
song (I page), 452! 


' | the nearest note they ‘ 


At present it is made with only thirteen or fourteen 
sounding pipes, but some of the ancient varieties 
seem to have had as many as twenty-four or even 
| thirty-six pipes. After a life of some three or four 
millenniums in the East, the free reed was at iength 
introduced into Europe in the seventeenth century, 


All these wind instruments, on which only the diat scale could 
be played, were formerly made in the different keys senelen 1 by the 
transposition of the classic al music as described above. Now, they 
appear to be made only in the key of //uang Chung (D), and t ind 


an to the right one. 
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though it was not turned to any practical use till a} by a troupe of dancers with postures appropriate 
century later.* Two large psalteries, the C/’7 with|to each word, and this posture-dancing is till 


seven strings and the SA/é with twenty-five, are| performed at the Confucian 


ceremonies with 


perhaps the only stringed instruments that belong | splendid and picturesque effect by thirty-six boys 


to the really ancient epoch (see illustration). 


The|clad in gold and scarlet and blue. 


As a con- 


strings of the S/é gave only one note each, but on| necting link between these two classes of sacred 
the C/'7n thirteen inlaid studs of gold marked the|and profane music has grown up gradually the 


points where the strings should be stopped. 


3ut|music of the theatre, which now appears to be in 


the scale thus produced is unlike the theoretic | popular estimation the most important music of all. 
Chinese scale, and the C/’in with its thirteen | ‘Theatrical performances are, over a great part of 
studs and the little organ with its strangely tuned | China, connected with religious festivals and take 
thirteen reeds both seem, in their present form, to | place often in the forecourt of a temple; while, on the 
suggest an unexplored region in the history of} other hand, they seem to supply amateur musicians 


(Chinese music. 


It is important to remember that, | with much of their material. Music as a profession 
? 


till near the end of the fourteenth century, China| is not now regarded as wholly reputable, but it is 
had free intercourse not only with the bordering|common to hear men singing snatches of a song 
tribes of Mongols, but also with more distant India, | from the theatre as they go along the streets or 
Arabia, and Persia, and sometimes even with| country roads, and amateur instrumentalists are 
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THE SHE PLAYER 


Her ancient contact with America seems 
to have left little or no trace on her own music or 
on that of the Indians. Tsai Yii incidentally 
mentions the fact that the scale of the popular 
organ is different from that of the classical instru- 
ment, though he seems to have no suspicion that 
the studs of the C/'z” are anything but ancient. 
Music in China has rarely been of a purely 
instrumental type ; indeed, for centuries it seems 
to have been considered merely as an adjunct to 
the chanting of hymns and prayers and singing of 
secular These hymns were not only 
accompanied by instruments, but were illustrated 


Europe. 


songs. 


talogue du Musée instrumental de Bruxelles,’ and 


Her: Smith, ‘The World's earliest Musi 


many, both among the poorer and the better- 
educated classes of the people. 

The majority of modern popular instruments, 
with the exception of drums and one or two 
flutes, appear to be of foreign origin. Some 
indeed, like the transverse flute and perhaps the 
pear-shaped guitar, may fairly, after two thousand 
years of use, claim to have become naturalized. 
The Awan or ‘pipe,’ a cylindrical tube with double 
reed, had already won a place for itself in the 


16TH CENTURY). 


state ritual eight or nine centuries ago. The 
double reed with conical tube (Se za, ? = zourna) 
is certainly a later introduction, and the single reed, 
still only found in various rudimentary toys, is 
later yet. The fiddle came probably from India. 
In a list of instruments published about a.p. 1300, 
we seem to catch it lately arrived in an early stage 
of development—a thing with two strings, Je/ween 
which was put a thin slip of bamboo for a bow. 
The instrument, though much improved, has 
practically never got beyond two strings, and th 
horse-hair with which the bow is now strung still 
passes between the strings. Though its intro 


duction is thus comparatively recent, the fiddle 
has won great popularity, and no instrument 1s 
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more often heard in the hands of amateurs or 
on ‘ne stage. 

hether composition is taught or studied as a 
profession may be doubted. That there have been 
famous Composers is certain, but they have been 
no less self-taught than the great poets. Certain 
instruments, especially the three-stringed guitar, | 
are taught not so much now by blind men as to 
them. For the rest the art of playing seems to be 
privately taught, or learnt from books, or picked 
up and perfected by endless private, or sometimes 
painfully public, practising. 

Of the result of all this study and practice, as 
it is impossible to give an adequate 
idea in words. For anything like counterpoint | 
we may look in vain. On certain instruments, | 
notably the organ, dulcimer, and the ancient 
psalteries, two notes, generally with the interval 
of a fourth, fifth or octave, are played together 
or in rapid alternation and there harmony seems to 
end.* Chinese singing, it is said, cannot be imitated 
by Western throats, nor Chinese music written in 
Western notation or played on Western instruments. 
Celestial music has been described as written in a 
key which is neither major nor minor ; the Chinese 
voice is a kind of falsetto, hard to reproduce. 
At the temple services are heard slow, solemn, 
monotonous chants accompanied, very quietly for 
the most part, by a great variety of instruments. 
A theatre, whether in a building or in the 
open court of a temple, seems at first a very | 
pandemonium—the hubbub of the audience, | 
greetings shouted to a friend descried far off on| 
the other side of the house, cries of the hawkers of 
refreshments, incessant chatter of everyone—all this 
is easily and frequently drowned by the clash of 
cymbals and clatter of drums on the stage. Yet if 
you manage to hear the singing—and there are 
actors who will make you hear them through 
everything—it will often repay the trouble. At its 
best it is a really wonderful exhibition of vocal 
power and skill. And then there is the fiddler 
with his futile-looking little instrument. Persuade 
a first-rate performer to play to you alone away 
from the uproar of the theatre, and you will find a 
fulness and strength and yet refinement of tone 
of which you would not think the fiddle capable, 
and in the player a dexterity and touch of which 
a Joachim might have no need to be ashamed, 
while the music is full of phrases of a fascinating 
beauty. 

Music, like too many things in China, seems to 
have been going backward. ‘Tsai Yii’s great effort 
to revive the true music in the sixteenth century 
was a failure. A century later was published a 
book, which is still solemnly followed in the state 
services, compiled by a man who seems to have 
had the slightest possible claim to be called a 
musician. The instruments are no _ doubt 
rudimentary and clumsy. The popular music of 
to-day may make us smile if we think of it as the 


we hear it, 





There is similar ‘harmony’ in the Confucian Hymn, the //siao, 
ax and CA'iA sounding the fifth above or the fourth below the 
1 y, whilst the 77 and SAéng give the melody an tave higher, the 





| West. 








to that of the ‘Organum’ of mediazval times. 


\ e effect being similar 








outcome of the eager and laborious study of four 
thousand years. But the supreme honour in 
which theoretic music was held of old has tended 
to reduce that to a purely academic study, and the 
living music which is played and sung may have 
no connection with the study of the scholar. We 
must not judge the East by our standards of the 
When all is said, China is in her own sense 
a musical nation. Music enters into almost all the 
concerns of her life, and her people find in simple 
musical sounds a meaning and joy which we may 
never know. aC tenn 


Occasional Wotes. 


There ts not any musicke of instruments, whatsoever, 
compared Lo that which is made of voyces, when ye 
voyces are good and ve same are well sorted and 


ordered. WILLIAM Byrp (1590). 


Veni, vidi, vict is a motto which the Blackpool 
Glee and Madrigal Society can surely claim after 
their recent visit to London. Not only was their 
concert on March 5--to which detailed reference is 
made on p. 248—honoured by the presence of the 





MR. HERBERT WHITTAKER. 
D T R OF THE LACK 1OL. GLE AND MADRIGAIL 
(Photograph by Mr. R. Berry, Blackpool.) 


Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales, but the 
refined singing and poetic interpretations of the choir 
drew forth a chorus of unqualified praise from the 
musical critics and ail who were fortunate enough to 
In giving the 


be present on that eventful occasion 
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accompanying portrait of Mr. Herbert Whittaker, the 
able conductor, it may not be without interest to supply 
some particulars concerning the Society, its origin, 
organization, &c. The Blackpool Glee and Madrigal 
Society is the outcome of a small choir of ladies 
founded by Mr. Whittaker about twenty years ago. It 
very soon afterwards became a mixed-voice choir, or 
‘Choral Class,’ of about twenty-four voices. These 
Blackpool singers soon entered the competition field, 
and after having won the Morecambe Challenge Shield 
they adopted their present title. Including sight- 
singing competitions, the choir have won nearly forty 
‘first prizes.’ Besides the conductor (Mr. Whittaker 
there is only one other official, Mr. Frank Howard, the 
capable honorary secretary. The Society has no 
committee, no rules, no subscriptions, no fees. As 
during the last few years the conductor has taken all 
financial risk—cost of music, competing expenses, Xc. 
he naturally takes all the prize money, fees for 
singing at concerts, &c. ‘Charity begins at home’ is 
another motto which the Society might justly claim, | 
as during the past twelve months they have raised | 
nearly £100 on behalf of different churches in the 
district. The choir has won twenty-five first prizes 
at various festivals, including the National Eisteddfod | 
of Wales. | 
] 
| 
| 
| 





In regard to the personnel of the choir, Mr. 
Whittaker tells us that ‘ Each member is an amateur 
vocalist, though several receive small fees for their | 
A great number of the ladies are 
in business as assistants in shops, c., one or two 
are teachers in elementary schools, and the remainder 
are occupied in household duties. The gentlemen of 
the choir include the Borough Treasurer, architects, 
tradesmen, &c. The sole test for membership (which 
is eagerly sought after) is musical merit. We have 
about eighty members on the books, but all are 
not equally active: the actual numbers are twenty 
sopranos, fifteen altos, sixteen tenors, and eighteen 
basses, total 69. One of the most interesting events 
in our short history was when we were invited to sing 
before the Schiller-Anstalt of Manchester, on account 
of our interpretations of Brahms’s part-songs. We 
shall never forget how the Germans rose in a body 
from their seats and bowed to us after we had finished 


services as soloists. 


singing 
Mr. Herbert Whittaker, the batonless conductor of 
the Society, was born at Manchester on August 31, 1868. 








He is a busy teacher of music at Blackpool, where | 
he holds the post of organist of Warley Road} 
Congregational Church at the north end of the town. | 
He is o teacher of music at the secondary school | 
and the Pupil Teachers’ centre ; moreover, he conducts 
a competition choir at Preston—the Vocal Union, 
which is only twelve months old—and the Lyric 
\mateur Operatic Society at Blackpool. He has 
conducted a large number of works—oratorio, opera, 
and comic opera—with conspicuous success, thereby 
giving proof of his versatility. His hobbies are chess, 
cycling, golf, and, ‘favourite of all,’ trout fishing. 


How Samuel Sebastian Wesley would have enjoyed 
pany Mr. Whittaker and his choir are 
armly congratulated on their success as 
exponents of the fine art of perfect choral singing. 


h on 


to be 


Orlando Gibbons, ‘one of the rarest musicians of 
his time,’ is, on June 5, the anniversary of his death, 
to be honoured by a festival service at Westminster 
Abbey, of which he was organist for the last two years 
of his life, 1623 to 1625. This proposed commemora- 
| tion is due to the generosity of Mr. T. D. C. Crews 
a member and a past-master of the Worshipful 
| Company of Musicians, who has not only offered to 
| defray the expenses incurred, but to bear the cost of 
providing the Abbey with a bust of Orlando Gibbons, 
| This bust is to be a replica of that at Canterbury 
| Cathedral, in the nave of which the distinguished 


|composer is buried. The accompanying view of 





Gibbons’s monument is reproduced from  Dart’s 
‘ The history and antiquities of the Cathedral Church 
of Canterbury’ (1726); thus it represents the monument 
as it appeared on the north wall of the nave aisle two 
hundred years ago. Our readers may like to compare 
it with the photograph in THE Musica. TIMEs of 
February, 1901, for which it was specially taken. 
Orlando Gibbons was also organist and composer of 
the Chapel Royal. In that Court capacity he had to 
compose suitable music on the occasion of the 


One curious result of the recent London County | reception of Henrietta Maria of France, the bride of 
Council Election seems to have escaped notice. In|Charles I., at Canterbury, whither he went by 
Battersea the successful candidates were Messrs. Benn|command of the king. Gibbons never returned 
and Davies, two names which can easily be rolled into} from Canterbury ; he died there on June 5, 1625 
one May these Battersean councillors pursue the|In the burial register of the Cathedral his name 
even tenor of their ways ! | appears as Orlando Gibbins. 
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‘A real genius, and a composer who was in his own 
line dl? secundus, and of whom England has good 
reason to be proud,’ is the opinion which Sir Frederick 
Ouseley—who edited a collection of his sacred 
compositions in 1873—formed of Orlando Gibbons. 
He went on to say: ‘His grandeur of style and the 
excellence of his counterpoint have deservedly 
won for him the proud title of “The English 
Palestrina.” Had Gibbons lived longer [he died 
at the age of forty-two] he would probably have 
achieved a European reputation; but his early 
death and insular position tended to narrow the 
field in which his genius could assert itself.” The 
fame of Gibbons as one of England’s most illustrious 
creative musicians rests on a threefold basis—his 
church music, his madrigals, and his instrumental 
compositions (fancies for viols, and virginal pieces). 
His Service in F and his magnificent anthems endorse 
Ouseley’s eulogy of their grandeur, and who can 
listen to the madrigals ‘ The silver swan’ or ‘O that 
the learned poets’ without being impressed with the 
strength and beauty of these gems of vocal art? Some 
of his instrumental compositions bear quaint titles. 
A virginal piece, printed in full in Dannreuther’s 
‘Musical Ornamentation’ primer (Part I.), is entitled 
‘The Lord of Salisbury : his Pavin, Other titles are 
‘The Queene’s commande,’ ‘The woode soe wilde,’ 
‘A fancy,’ ‘A toy,’ &c. Although Gibbons’s sacred 
compositions cannot be said to be in popular use, a 
number of his anthems are published in a cheap 
form, one of these, ‘ Almighty and everlasting God,’ 
having appeared in THE MUSICAL TIMES as far back 
as August, 1854. 


It must not be forgotten that Orlando Gibbons has | 
furnished the church-song of the people with one of 
its time-honoured melodies in ‘Angels’ song,’ or 
‘Angels’ hymn.’ This hymn-tune first appeared in 
‘The Hymnes and Songs of the Church,’ of George 
Wither (1623) in this form, two parts and unbarred : 
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It has been said that ‘in his imagination, fancy, 
scientific knowledge, and in his power of concentration, 
Orlando Gibbons may be considered as the musical 
Shakespeare of his age.’ To be called ‘The English 
Palestrina’ and ‘the musical Shakespeare of his age,’ 
is high praise indeed. A portrait of the composer, from 
the original painting in the Music School Collection, 
Oxford, appeared as one of the supplements to 
THE MUSICAL TIMEs of June, 1906. 


Any interesting news in regard to music in Greater 
Britain is always welcome, especially if it is of an 
unusual nature. After reading the article on ‘ Wagner's 
Music in England’ which appeared in THE MUSICAL 
TIMES of September last, Mr. F. W. D. Moore, of 
Geelong, Victoria, offered to obtain copies of letters 
which passed between Mr. Emil Sander, of Melbourne, 
and Wagner, relative to the first performance of 
‘Lohengrin’ in Australia, which, by the way, took 
place only two years after the work had first been given 
in England. Here is the correspondence, translated 
from the German, for which we are indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. Moore, 

59, Swanston Street, 
Melbourne. 
4 Sept., 1877. 

To Mr. Richard Wagner, Bayreuth. 

DEAR SiIR,—You will no doubt be surprised to receive 
a letter in an unknown hand from Melbourne, Australia. 

I take this liberty, because I thought it would please 

you to hear that during last month one of your operas 

(Lohengrin) was performed for the first time in 

Australia. * 

Thereby begins a new epoch in the musical history 
of this land which to many in Europe is still a serra 
encognila. 

William Saurin Lyster, whose portrait I enclose, is 
the gentleman who undertook to execute this great 
work, and he succeeded in pleasing the public of 
Melbourne, which is a very critical one, to such an 
extent that after each performance the attendance 
increased that the opera by desire had to be repeated, 
and it still draws overflowing houses. 

Signora Antonietta Link appears as Elsa, Signor 
Palladini as Lohengrin, and Alberto Zelman is the 
conductor. 

Melbourne, one of the prettiest cities in the world, 
though hardly over thirty years old, has about 250,000 
inhabitants. It possesses three large and several smaller 
theatres, and a large handsome opera house. It is a 
wonderful city, and therefore it is perhaps no wonder 
that the music of the future found here such a brilliant 
reception. 

I am sending herewith several views of Melbourne, 
and, if they should interest you, I will gladly send you 
more. 

In case you should think it worth your while to reply 
to my letter, if only by a few words, I give my address, 
which is— 

Mr. Emil Sander, 59, Swanston Street, Melbourne. 
Trusting that these few lines will be kindly received and 
considered. 

I remain, Xc., 


Emit SANDER. 


To the above, Wagner replied in the following 
communication which we believe has not hitherto been 
published, at all events not on this side of the ocean : 


DEAR Sik,--Your letter and the news contained 
therein have given me much pleasure, and I 
cannot omit to thank you for it. 

May you be enabled to have my works placed 
before you in ‘ English,’ for only then can they be 
thoroughly understood by an English-speaking 
public. We hope to achieve this in London. 

We, myself and family, were much interested 
in the views of Melbourne which you sent me. 
As you propose to let us have more, I assure you 
that you will thereby afford us great pleasure. 

Kindly present my compliments to Mr. Lyster 
and retain in your far away world a kindly feeling 
for your 

Much obliged, 
RICHARD WAGNER 
Bayreuth, 


22 October, 1877. 
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Sir August Manns died, we regret to record, at his 
residence, White Lodge, Beulah Hill, Norwood, on 
March 1, aged eighty years, less eleven days, and his 
remains were interred at West Norwood Cemetery. 


This event would seem to call for lengthy reference to| those marked with an asterisk being ‘new works 


his long and useful life were it not that a detailed 
biographical sketch of him appeared in THE MUSICAL 
limes of March, 1808. That account of his 
remarkable career was one in which he took much 
interest and for which he furnished particulars in 
respect to his early struggles which till then had not 
been publicly made known. To this biography there 
is only to add that in 1903 two honours were conferred 
upon him 
causa, by the University of Oxford, and his knight- 
hood by King Edward VII.; these honours which 
came to him in the eventide of his life were thoroughly 
well deserved, and why? Because of the warm 
encouragement he gave to English music during his 
long régime of half-a-century as musical director at 
the Crystal Palace. No conductor, either native or 
foreign born, could have done more for young and 
unknown British composers than August Friedrich 


Manns. One has only to recall the large number of 
works produced at those famous and enjoyable 


Saturday concerts for proof of his keen and practical 
interest in those who needed a helping hand by 
bringing their compositions to a hearing. To 
enumerate the works, both British and foreign, which 
he was the means of introducing into England would 


astonish by reason of their number and catholicity. | 


For this pioneer zeal, no less than for his whole-hearted 
enthusiasm in the cause of music, the name of 
\ugust Manns will long be held in grateful and 
honoured remembrance. 


Two proposals have already been made in order to 
preserve the memory of Sir August Manns. One is 
from Miss Fanny Davies, who suggests that ‘an 
exhibition (or scholarship if funds were sufficient 
should be founded for the encouragement and training 
of students in the art of conducting—to be called the 
August Manns Scholarship—and that it should be 


competed for in alternate years, or perhaps triennially, | 


by students of the Royal Academy and the Royal 
College of Music respectively.’ 
idea—the training of native conductors. The other 
suggestion is set forth in the subjoined communication: 


Si1r,—Seeing the great services to English music and 
the many kindnesses to English musicians rendered by 
the late Sir August Manns, during a period of over 
forty years, it seems only fitting that the Society of 
British Composers should take the initiative in 
endeavouring to raise some suitable memorial to his 
revered name. <A committee is therefore being formed, 
including the names of Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Sir C. 
H. H. Parry, and Sir C. V. Stanford, and I am desired 
to intimate to all native artists and music-lovers that 
subscriptions may be addressed to the offices of the 
Society, 309, Oxford Street, W., and will be thankfully 
acknowledged by—Y ours truly, F. CornpEk, Chairman. 


Chopin’s pupil, Madame Dubois (7¢e O’Meara), who | 
had been a sufferer for many years, recently died at | 
Paris. She studied with the composer for five years, 
and Prof. Niecks, in his ‘ Life of Chopin,’ furnishes an | 
interesting list, given to him by Madame Dubois 
herself, of the studies and pieces which she studied 


under Chopin’s direction. After naming Bach, | 
Clementi, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn and| 
Liszt, &c., she concluded: ‘and of Schumann, 


nothing 


the degree of Doctor of Music, Aonoris | 


This is an excellent | 


| The Cardiff Triennial Musical Festival is to be held 
on September 25, 26, 27 and 28, under Dr. fF vederic 


Cowen’s_ direction. An ‘early sketch’ of the 
| programme gives the following works to be performed, 


CHORAL: Messiah, Hande/. Phoebus and Pan, 
Bach. Hail! bright Cecilia (Chorus), urcell 
Spring, //aydn. Glory, honour, praise and _ power, 
| Mozart. Mass in E flat, Schubert. Loreley ( /‘nale), 
Mendelssohn. Tannhiuser (Act III.) and Grai! scene 
|from Parsifal, Wagner. Psalm 150, Franck. The 
|Golden Legend, Su//ivan. The Kingdom, //gar. 
‘He giveth his beloved sleep,’ Cowen. Omar 
Khayyam (Part II.), Bantock. The coming of 
|Arthur, David Evans. Sir Patrick Spens, 
|A. Herbert Brewer. A work (title not yet fixed 


| by Six Hubert Parry. 
| ORCHESTRAL : Symphony in C minor and Leonora 


|overture (No. 3), Beethoven. Romeo and Juliet 
symphony, Jeriioz. Symphony in E _ minor, 
| Tchaikovsky. Don Juan, symphonic poem, S/rauss, 


| Overture, The butterfly’s ball, Cowen. Overture, 
‘Summer, Hervey. *Two Norfolk Rhapsodies, 
No. 2 in D minor, No. 3, A//a marcia in G minor 
and G major, Vaughan Williams. 


| In olden times Protection reigned supreme as 
| regards the practice of music in the City of London. 
| That the Waits possessed great powers of determining 
| who should or should not exercise their professional 
|avocations is shown by the following extract from 
The Daily Post of July 7, 1724: 

The Trial between the City Waits and Mr. Green, 
Organist of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, for his exercising 
the science of Musick in this City without being Free 
thereof, is put off till next Tuesday. 


| 
| 


The trial duly came off as is hereunder reported : 
Yesterday was try’d in the Lord Mayor’s Court at 
Guildhall, the Cause between the Chamberlain of 
London Plaintiff, and Mr. Green, a blind Gentleman, 
Organist of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, Defendant, on 
account of the latter’s practising Musick in the City for 
Gain without being a Freeman; the Prosecution was 
grounded on an Act of Common Council made in the 
4th of King James the Ist, which lays a Penalty of 5/ on 
any Person presuming to exercise any manual Occupation 
| within the City, not being free thereof. It was insisted 
| in his Defence, that Musick was a Liberal Science, and 
therefore not restrain’d by that Law, but a Distinction 
being made by the Plaintiff’s Council (sc), between the 
scientifical Part, and the manual Part, a Verdict was 
given in Favour of the Plaintiff.—(7he Daily 7% 
July 15, 1724.) 


| As Mr. Green was an organist, he most certainly 
followed a ‘manual occupation.’ He, however, got 
over the trying difficulty caused by the Waits by 
becoming a Leatherseller, the following extract from 
| the same newspaper (July 23, 1724) furnishing proof 
thereof : 

On Tuesday last Mr. Green, Organist of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, was presented to the Lord Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen and yesterday was admitted a Member 
of the Company of Leathersellers, and made. a Freeman 
of the City of London, which Freedom he has purchas’d, 
that he may continue his Business of Musick in the City, 
where he has practis’d these 21 years. 


In 1708 the Vestry of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
ordered that ‘Mr. Green, the organ-player for the 
time to come be paid yearly by ¢he Parish the £10 
which used to be paid him by the late Clerke,’ his 
salary up to that time having filtered through the 
hands of the sexton or sextoness. 
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M. !ierre Gailhard, who on the last day of this year 


will cease to be director of the Paris Grand-Opéra, 
was one time a successful vocalist at the Paris 
Opéra and Opéra-Comique; he also appeared at 
Covent Garden during every season from 1879 to 
1883. He was appointed manager with M. Ritt of 


the Paris Opéra; in 1891 he was re-elected by 
M. Bertrand as partner, and on the death of the latter 
n 1899 became sole manager. M. André Charles 
Prosper Messager, who will succeed him on January 1, 
1908, is favourably known as a composer. His first 
success was in ‘ La Béarnaise, produced at Paris in 
1885, and in London at the Prince of Wales Theatre 
in the same year. His best known works, however, 
ire La Basoche, ‘Les petites Michus’ and 
‘Véronique,’ all three of which have been given in 
London, and with remarkable success. Since Igo! 
M. Messager has been Artistic Director at the Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden. 


The Leeds Triennial Musical Festival is to be held 
on October 9, 10, 11 and 12, under the conductorship 
of Sir Charles V. Stanford. A preliminary programme | 
thus outlines the scheme, the works prefixed with an 
asterisk having been composed expressly for the 
occasion, or to be performed for the first time : 


CuorAL : Israel in Egypt (selection). Acis and Galatea, 
Handel. Mass in B minor, Bach. Requiem, A/ozart. | 
Choral Symphony, Aeethoven. ‘O death’ (part-song), 


fear,’ 
Stanford, 
unknown region,’ 
Rutland Boughton. 
* Sea wanderers, 


love that casteth out 
Elgar.  * Stabat 
* Toward 


Folk “songs, 


‘ The 


Kingdom, 


Cornelius. 
The 
*Pastorals, Arex 
Vaughan Willia 
*Intimations of immortality, Somerved/. 


Mater, 


the 





ille Bantock. 

ORCHESTRAL: Symphony in C, Haydz. Symphony in C, 

Symphony in D, Brahms. Symphony, No. 8, 
Hebrides overture, Mend. Meistersinger 


Grant 


5 hubert. 
Glazounor’. ssohn. 


overture and Walkurenritt, /Vagver. 


In addition to the above there will be performed a 
selection from the works of Grieg, including his 
‘Olav Trygvason,’ for solo voices, chorus and 
orchestra. Dr. Grieg has promised to attend the 
festival and conduct his own compositions. 


The article 
between Rossini and Wagner’ recalls two smart 
sayings of the composer of ‘William Tell.’ ‘There 
are three kinds of music,’ he once said to Gounod, 
‘there is good music, there is bad, and Ambroise 
Thomas.’ On another occasion a drummer, desirous 
of securing a testimonial from Rossini, obtained 
permission to bring his drums to the residence of 
the master. ‘Now, what do you intend to play to 


me?’ asked Rossini. ‘I propose to perform the 
maestro’s overture to Semiramide,’ replied the 
drummer. After he had played the long roll on D 


thirty-seven bars) with which the overture opens, 
the drummer came to the nineteen bars’ rest of the 
mdantino movement. ‘I will miss those,’ said 
the drummer. ‘ No, no, count them, please,’ said the 
maestro, 


‘Holz tells me that it is your intention to publish a_| 
larger size of the engraving representing Handel’s | 
monument in St. Peter’s Church, London [ Westminster | 
Abbey]. This affords me extreme pleasure, indepen- | 
dent of the fact that I was the person who suggested | 
it. Accept my thanks in anticipation.—BEETHOVEN. | 


From a letter to Gottfried Weber, April 3, 1826. 


Parry. | 


in another column on ‘An interview | 


NOTES ON A PAYBOOK. 

A sequel—not without interest perhaps—is furnished 
to the recent articles on St. Paul’s by the first account- 
book of the building of the present cathedral. This 
disbursement folio volume (15 by 94 inches), is one of 
several similarly vellum-bound tomes in the cathedral 
library. It is stamped in relief on the cover with the 
arms of the cathedral, and a written title reads 
‘A Paybook From Michs. 1675 to Michls. 1676.’ 
Unlike account-books of the present day, this Paybook 
has no printed ruled lines. The money columns are 
ruled in ink, and the lines across the page in pencil by 
the clerk who kept the book. 

Page 1 of the volume is headed : 


CHARGES of Work 
Rebuilding of the Cathedral Church of St. 
London from the first day of October, 1675, to the last 


towards jy 


Paul in 


done for and 


day of the same moneth. 


The first name is that of Stephen Holt, ‘a joyner 
employed in making moulds for the masons’ at 
ijs. vid. ~. diem. In estimating this and the other 
amounts given in these ‘notes,’ it should be remem- 
bered that the value of money is now about four times 
greater than it was in 1675.) The masons were paid 
at the same rate as the joyner, half-a-crown a day, as 
also were the carpenters, the work of the latter being 
set forth as: 

Employed in making of Travesses, mending and making 

of Treadways. In making of Centers and measuring 
rods. In taking down scaffolding, mending of Barrows 


and the like work 


hin sawyers, ‘in cutting of Timber for Travesses 
| & centers,’ received 2d. a day less than the carpenters 
| —namely, ijs. iv¢@. Labourers—the names of all the 
| 124 men thus employed, and of all the other workmen 
‘on the job’ are given in full detail—were paid 
| xvid. fer diem, a wage raised in March, 1676, to xvilid. 
| These hardy sons of toil were : 

and 


employed in making of Mortar. In screening 


sifting of fine Rubbish. In wheeling Rubbish to several 
| places. In wheeling drudging and carrying stones from 
the west end of the Church and other places to the 
masons work. In pumping and carrying water to the 
| mortar heaps. In tallying the lime, sand and Rubbist 
carts. Keeping the dores and the like work. 
The Watchmen, of whom there were fourteen, received 
Is. a night. 

Following the above payments is an entry of the 
monthly salary, at the rate of £200 a year, to Sir 
| Christopher Wren, which we give in facsimile on 
page 238: from which it will be seen that his October 
salary was not paid till the following January. 
It will be noticed that the book serves the purpose 
of a receipt-book, as all payments are signed by 
the recipients against their respective amounts in 
the money column, and, moreover, they are witnessed 
in the column on the extreme left of the book ; in 
regard to the labourers and others, the foremen 
signed on their behalf. The payment next to the great 
architect’s is that to Edward Woodroof (and after- 
wards to John Oliver) of 48 6s. 8¢. per month for his 
salary as assistant surveyor. The next entry reads: 

To John Tillison for his attendance in ye work, 

in overseeing the workmen, provideing of 
materialls and utensills for ye work. In 

receiving of moneys, and paying of ye work- 
mens wages, and in keeping and making up 
these Accounts, and double engrossing )‘ 


same this moneth [ October, 1675] 08 06 08 
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Here it should be remembered that Mr. John 
Tillison, who seems to have been a sort of factotum 
in the building operations, deserves full commenda- 
tion for having so neatly kept this Paybook in a 
manner that would do credit to a 20th century 
accountant. . 

Immediately following the entries of wages and 
salaries is the heading 


PROVISSIONS. 


This heading does not refer to disbursements for the 
‘inner man,’ but to materials (as we should now call 
them) for the building of the interior of the cathedral. 
Here are detailed entries for lime—602 cw’/. at 6s. od. 
per cwt.—sand, wood, timber, plumbing, &c. Some 
of the accounts were partly set off in kind, as when 
George Drew, a smith, received ‘ Six tunns of old iron. 
Remainder to be paid in money,’ the net amount 
being £22 o1 of! This ‘old iron’ was doubtless a 
portion of the remains of the old cathedral saved 
from the fire. Under the head of ‘Carriages’ John 
Slyford was paid £37 13 oo ‘ for cartage of 753 loads 
of Rubbish from St. Paul’s Church at 12d. per load.’ 
An entry under ‘ Task work’ reads : 


For taking up one hundred and forty yards of a 
foundation wall, being the bottome of the south east 
pillar of the old tower steeple at 2s. per yard. 


The name of Thomas Strong, the master mason who 
was engaged on the building of the cathedral through- 
out the time of its erection, first appears in a payment 
for ‘raising the rubble wall in the Cross yard.’ While 
the names of all those who supplied the ‘ Provissions’ 
| are given without any prefixes, an exception occurs in 
|regard to Capt. Rich (or Peter Rich, Esq), 
|who supplied ‘Dramme Baulkes, small masts, and 
| Handspikes.’ Some of the entries are quaintly 
expressed, ¢.g. : 


John Langland for the use of his Tackle and 
rope about raiseing the Scaffold at the north 
Gable one and takeing the same down again 
40 dayes; the same haveing sustained 

harm by hanging in the wett and part of 

it being cutt off and stolen away . . . 03 10 00 


Law charges find a place in that John Houghton was 
paid £9 16 oo ‘for drawing 2 bills in Chancery, fees 
of Counsell, &c.’ It would appear that some of the 


|stone for building the cathedral was obtained from 


Portland without payment (except the freight to 
London), as an entry in January, 167%, reads : 


John Tillison for several Disbursmts made 
by him in solliciting and procureing his 
Mates Grant and licence for digging and 
raiseing stone in the Isle of Portland 
(Mr. Sec. Williamson remitting £15 for 


BeeewnGeem «© ws we we sc ew so s Hw! 


The cost of the ‘fraight’ of 1100 tons of stone ‘from 
Weymouth to the Port of London’ was £477 17 9, 
exclusive of its cartage from St. Katherine’s Docks to 
the cathedral. 

In May, 1676, a gratuity payment of £50 was made 
to ‘St Thomas Player, Knt., Chamberlain of 
London’ : 

to be by him divided amongst his Clerks by order of 

the Commissioners for their paines taken in receiveing 

and paying the moneys brought into the Chamber of 

London for repairing and new building of ye Church, 

keeping the accompts Kc. 
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In June, 1676, is a payment : 


To Mr. 
Bp. Lanios £20 IIs. 


Thomas Garfoot for the Privy Seal for 
Sd., flor the Privy Seal for the 
ffor his horse hire and 
In all £42.03.04. 


green wax money £20 IIs. 8d., 
rideing charges to flarnham /t. 


Chere is just a suspicion of extravagance in the 
payment (July, 1676) to William Paris of £14 04 05}, 
for what appears to be the furnishing of the office. 
For instance, there were ‘62 yards and 3 qtrs. of green 
printed stuff at 2s. a yard ; 34 yards of " lether 
round the top of the roome at 3. a yard ; Ibs. of 
curled hair at 15¢. a pound, ffor tow and ‘culling the 
seates, 10s. 6d.; ffor gilt leather, brass nailes and 
tacks for covering the desk.’ ‘A large purple chair 
cost £1 3s., and ‘ ffor a new carpet for the table in the 
office’ the sum of 41 2s. 6d. was paid. 

Under what we should now call ‘petty cash’ are 
some odd and amusing entries. ‘2 candlesticks for | 
the office’ cost 8s.; ‘a pair of Snuffers, Safeall, and 
extinguisher, 2s. 6. ; 6 lbs. of candles at 5d. per lb. ;| 
for 2 half lanthorns for the door and stayres to the | 
office 5s. 4d@.; for one whole lanthorn 2s. 8’ A 
‘pewter inkestandish’ cost 5s. Dr. Murray, in his 
‘New English Dictionary,’ gives c. 1730 as the date 
for the earliest use of this word—from which we 
doubtless obtain ‘inkstand’ as its contraction—but | 
the above reference furnishes a date fifty years earlier ; 

‘inkpot, it should be noted, is found earlier still, by | 
Dr. Murray, in 1553. 

The dog frequently appears in these accounts of 
the first year of the building of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
‘ne of these entries—-for meat and a muzzle—we give 

n facsimile above; but we also find (in May, 1676 
details of a disbursement mg 4s. for food for these 
canine members of the staff in ‘12 livers for the dogs 
t 4d. a piece,’ while two months later a ‘new chollar 
great dog’ cost 3. 6d. 
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This first Paybook, containing the accounts for 
the year 1675-76, was made up monthly, and as 
Sir Christopher Wren and his assistant signed their 
names against each monthly total, the great architect’s 
signature (including the receipts for his ‘sal ry 
appears twenty-four times. The totals are given to 
the uttermost farthing, as will be seen from the 
subjoined summary : 


5 
October 4501 13 
November - 497 7 6 
December - 362 18 7 
1070 
January 495 II 10 
February . 428 17 4) 
Marc! - 1,428 10 5 
(TI cl y 
payme O al i4 
espe r contra 
rk ¢ t the ste 
Choir), 
April s70 9 8} 
May 664 13 4 
June - 694 8S 1 
July - 877 4 ! 
August eo § 2 
September 2,001 9 4 


Total for the year, October, 
1675, to October, 1676 9,440 SII 


It should be mentioned that the totals are duplicated 
by Roman figures placed against the ordinary numer: als, 
doubtless as a check—thus the amount expended in 
October, 1675, is set forth 
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Church and Organ Music. 


kb PARISH CLERK, 
sydney Smith described the parish clerk as ‘a very 
ensible man, with great amenity of disposition.’ 
P. H. Ditchfield’s recently issued book 


Che Parish Clerk’ (Methuen & Co.), tends to confirm 
the opinion of the witty canon. These interesting 
pages contain mu h enterta ning information concern 
ng a race of church officials that is rapidly becoming 
extinct Chere can be no doubt about the antiquity 
of the office, as it dates back to the times of Augustine 





In media 
choirmaster; thus the accounts of 


siles's, Reading, contain the following entry in th 


and King Ethelbert 


Pay Whi rne the clerk towards his wages 
1 he to bound to teach ij children for the 
I 
Ihe Clerk not only sang the psalms and canticles and 


made responses, but read the lessons. For example, at 


Ludlow, 1551, he received 3s. 4¢. for reading the 
first lesson Some amusing instances of clerkly 
misreadings of the psalms are given. An old clerk 


who had been a sailor read the 26th verse of Psalm 104 
as ‘ There go the ships, and there is that lieutenant 
whom Thou hast made to take his pastime therein,’ 
while a shoemaker clerk used to call it ‘that great 
leatherthing,’ a rendering which he adhered to till the 
last. ne that had a shrewish wife, rolled out in 
stentorian tones ‘ Woe is me that I am constrained to 
W/rssis,” instead of ‘ Mesech \nother 
specimen of the fraternity regarded with such 
importance the capitals printed JAH that he would 
never read the word, but always spelt it—-J-A-H. 
Honest John Playford, clerk of the Temple Church 
n 1652-‘one to whose memory all parish clerks owe a 
debt of gratitude for their furtherance in the knowledge 
of psalmody’—tells us that ‘the ancient practice of 
psalms in church was for the clerk to 
repeat each line, probably because, at the first 
ntroduction of psalms into our service great numbers 


dwell with 
jua nt 


singing the 


of the common people were unable to read.’ The 
vocal achievements of the parish clerk were not always 
above reproach One Thomas Milborne, clerk of 


Eastham in Jacobean times, was guilty of several 
enormities which included ‘that he singeth the psalms 
in church with such a jesticulous tone and altisonant 
voice, Vv squeaking like a gelded pig, which doth 
not only interrupt the other voices, but is altogether 
dissonant and disagreeing unto any musical harmony, 
and he hath been requested by the minister to leave 
t, but he doth obstinately persist and continue 
therein.” A Sussex rector remarks in the parish 
register upon the death of his clerk thus: ‘whose 
melody warbled forth as if he had been thumped on 
the back with a stone. 

Considering that the parish clerk often discharged 
the duties of sexton, it is not surprising that he formed 
a good subject for the muse of the epitaphist. Of 
the various examples given by Mr. Ditchfield we 
select two: 


Old Sternhold’s lines or Vicar of Bray, 


Which he tuned best *twas hard to say. 


[The next records the 
accomplishments of one 


musical and matrimonial 
Peter Snell, thirty years 
erk of Crayford, Kent, who ‘lived respected ‘as a 
pious and mirthful man, and died on his way to assist 


] 


ita wedding 


val times he discharged 


The life of this clerk was just threescore and ten, 
Nearly half of which time he had sung Amen. 

In his youth he had married like other young mer 
But his wife died one day—so he chanted Amen, 
A second he took—she departed—what then ? 
He married and buried a third with Amen. 

Thus his joys and his sorrows were treble, but the 
His voice was deep base, as he sung out Amen. 
On the horn he could blow as well as most men, 
So his horn was exalted to blowing Amen. 

But he lost all his wind after threescore and ten, 
And here with three wives he waits till again 
The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out Amen. 


Parish clerks themselves supplied epitaphs. Here is 
an advertisement of one John Hopkins, a most 
accomplished and versatile man, who officiated at 
one of the Salisbury churches at the end of the 
18th century : 


JOHN HopkINs, parish clerk and undertaker, 
sells epitaphs of all sorts and prices. 
Shaves neat, and plays the bassoon. 
Teeth drawn, and the Sa/ishury Journa/ read 
every Sunday morning at eight. 
A school for psalmody every Thursday evening, 
when my son, born blind, will play the fiddle. 
Specimen epitaph on my wife : 
My wife ten years not much to my ease, 
But now she is dead, én ca/o gute 
Great variety to be seen within. 
Your humble servant, 


Joun Hopkins 


Not the least interesting section of Mr. Ditchfield’s 
readable volume are the chapters devoted to the 
Worshipful Company of Parish Clerks, which, 
according to Stow, was incorporated and registered 
A.D. 1233, and still exists, as does their hall. In 1610 
the master and wardens were an examining body as 
they ‘had power granted to them to examine clerks 
as to whether they could sing the Psalms of David 
according to the usual tunes used in the parish 
churches.’ The Parish Clerks’ Company played an 
important part in the old city life of London. They 
held their services in the Guildhall Chapel, and were 
required to sing the Mass before the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen, and commoners previous to the election of 
the Chief Magistrate, as when the famous Richard 
Whittington succeeded to that office. To quote from 
Mr. Ditchfield : 


And when Mass was no longer sung in the chapel of 
the Guildhall, they still chanted the Psalms and anthems 
before and after divine service and sermon, sometimes 
with the help of ‘two singing men of Paul's,’ who 
received twelvepence a piece for their pains; and 
sometimes the singing was done by a convenient number 
of the Clerk’s Company most skilful in singing, and 
deemed most fit by the master and wardens to perform 
that service. 


It need scarcely be said that these pages of 
‘ The Parish Clerk’ teem with anecdotes concerning the 
subject of which it so ably treats. One old man, upon 
being asked his occupation, said: ‘I hardly know 
what I be. First vicar he called me clerk; then 
another came, and he called me virgin ; the last vicar 
said I was a christian [sacristan], and now I be a 
clerk again.’ For unconscious humour the following 


would be hard to beat. A Lancashire rector, standing 
in the reading-desk of an old ‘three-decker’ pulpit, 
was about to publish the banns of marriage when 
he found that the book was not in its usual place. 
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However, he began: ‘I publish the banns of marriage 
I publish the banns “twixt th’ 


cushion and th’ desk, sur,’ audibly added the clerk. 
Another good man, with a penchant for reading 


sermons, was greatly puzzled by the reference to 
the ‘!eg-end’ of the story of the raising of Lazarus in 
a sermon preached by Bishop Tait. Mistaken zeal is 
llustrated by the following story. When Queen 
Victoria came to the throne the rector of a certain 
parish asked the clerk to make the necessary 
alterations in the Prayer Book necessitated by the 
Not only did he carefully 


sex of the new sovereign. 

-arry out the parson’s wish in regard to titles and 
pronouns, but he made similar changes throughout 
the whole of the Psalter! Therefore, on the fourth 
norning of the month the astonished rector found 
Psalm 21 rendered thus: ‘The Queen shall rejoice in 
Thy strength, O Lord, exceeding glad shall She be of 


Thy salvation,’ and so on, while in the prayer for the 
Church Militant the distracted clergyman found the 
words changed into ‘ Queen, Princesses,’ &c. 

A dog story is too good not to be told, even in aslightly 
different form from that given by Mr. Ditchfield. A 
clergyman was taking temporary duty for a neighbour. 


Just before starting for church his dog got hold of | 


his sermon, and ate some of the leaves. 
no time to make good the dog-devoured dogma, and 
the parson proceeded on his way. After the service 
he said to the clerk, in a confidential tone of voice : 
‘Was my sermon all right this morning? Did it 
seem long enough?’ ‘A very nice sermon, sir,’ 
replied the clerk, ‘and just the right length.’ ‘I am 
very glad to hear you say that,’ said the parson, 
‘because just before I started to come here my dog 


There was | 


ate some of the leaves of my sermon, and I had no} 


time to write them out afresh.’ ‘Couldn’t you give our 
vicar a pup of that dog, sir?’ gently asked the clerk. 
The temptation to further quotation from 
Mr. Ditchfield’s entertaining pages must be resisted. 
Enough has, however, been said to attract readers to 
a volume which is sure to prove a source of enjoyment. 
One story, not given in the book, may be told because 
it used greatly to amuse Mendelssohn during his 
visits to London. A parish clerk officiating at a 
funeral wore a red waistcoat. When the service was 
over the clergyman remonstrated with him as to the 


Secondly : Two settings of chants appropriate for 
each morning and evening division of the I’salter are 
given. ‘To quote from the Preface: ‘The “ First 
Settings ” have been prepared with special regard to 
the needs and capabilities of small choirs, and all 
difficult and ornate chants have been carefully avoided, 
as well as those with high reciting notes. In no case 
is the reciting note for the treble voice higher than 
D flat. The “Second Settings” may be used by 
larger or more experienced choirs. In both Settings 
care has been taken to use only such chants as are 
appropriate to the feeling and character of the Psalms 
to which they are assigned.’ Here is a most com 
mendable attempt to poetise, so to speak, by the aid 
of appropriate music, the manifold beauties of the 
Psalms, which are, often mechanically 
maltreated. 

Thirdly : Special attention has been given to the 
‘key scheme, whereby the key relationship of 
the chants has been carefully studied. 

Fourthly: No fewer than seventy-five different 
single chants, all of them good, have been provided 
for the Venite. 

Such are the main features of a compilation that 
deserves to be warmly welcomed, no for its 
musical value than its practical nature. That it will 
conduce to the improvement of the services of the 
Church of Ireland is a foregone conclusion. 


alas! so 


less 


GUILDHALI MUSIC. 


SCHOOL OF 


The new organ, built by Messrs. Norman & Beard, 
was inaugurated on February 26 at a function attended 
by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, when the 


| latter performed the opening ceremony by touching an 


electric button. Various speeches were made of a 


| congratulatory nature, and a short selection of vocal 


effect of the colour of his habiliment upon the feelings | 


of the mourners. ‘ Never mind, sir,’ he replied, ‘ what 
does it matter if the heart is black’! 
IRELAND. 
Association for 
Dublin) issued a 
and Modern, 
volume to the 
previously 


\ NEW CHANT BOOK FOR THE CHURCH OI! 


Thirty-three years ago the 
Promoting Christian Knowledge 
collection of ‘Chants Ancient 
Responses, &c.’ as a companion 
‘Church Hymnal’ which had _ been 
published. 
the book appeared, edited by the late Sir Robert 
Stewart, and now an entirely new book of Chants and 
Responses, published by the above Association, is 
before us. Compiled by a small but competent 
committee (which included Mr. L. L. Dix), and with 
Dr. T. R. G. Jozé and the Rev. Dr. G. W. Torrance 
as editors, the volume does credit to all concerned. 

The chief features of this excellent collection are 
fourfold. First, the contents are so comprehensive as 
to include chant settings for the Te Deum, suggested 
chants for Canticles, chants for the Psalms, in addition 
to single, double, triple and quadruple chants, and 
single and double chants for male voices—all these 
filling 171 pages. The remainder of the book consists 
of Responses to the Commandments, Doxologies, 
Amens,; Sentences, Preces and Responses, making a 
volume of over 200 pages. 


In 1883 a new and enlarged edition of 


and instrumental music was performed, the programme 
of which, however, did not include any composition by 








Bach! The following is the specification of the 
instrument: 
GRE © ( ps) 
Feet I 
Open cdi Ss n flu 4 
Wald fl er 
Dolce pe 
Princip $ 
Swit oO ( ps). 
Contra gamba .. Pri pal 4 
Open diapason .. Dulciana mixtt (3 ranks) 
Rohr flute 8 Hort 
Ech iba Oo 
Voix celeste lremulant 
Cu oO ( ps) 
} I na Sii'e 
Dulciana Li 1 flute ; 
Gamba Pic 
I ich gedack C li basset 
Pr ORGAN (4 stops) 
Violor Bourdon 16 
Open diapason Bass flute 
Ma mpas CC to ¢ P mpass : CCC to ¢ 
( PLERS 
Swell octave ( att pe ( a n 
Swell to Great. poppet wit top 
Swe Choi t mbs) 
Choir s octa to Great. Choir pedal 
Swel t pe lL. 
Acc! I 
Thre mposition pedals to ‘ g al pedal 
ombinations. 
Three composition pedals to swe 
['wo on and off pedals controlling Great to peda p 
[he wind for the organ is supplied by a patent Kinet t an 
electric motor 
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THE WELSH FESTIVAL AT ST. PAUL'S, 
a ._| The annual National Welsh Festival was held in Si. Pay!’s 
rhe issue of this anthem in the music pages of| Cathedral on Thursday evening, February 28, in the 
[ue Musical Times calls for some comment in| presence of a large congregation. Previous to the com. 
addition to the note which appears on the first page| mencement of the service the Grenadier Guards Band 


of the composition, a note which may be partly] performed a selection of music, which included an 





; DR. S. S. WESLEY'S ‘O GOD, WHOSE NATURE.’ 





repeated here | effective Overture in C, composed by the Bandmaster, 
This edition of Dr. Wesley’s anthem is reprinted from the | Lieut. A. Williams, une a ny her waren sobes of 
only on, as finally revised by the com poser Doctor of Music. Mr. R. Meyrick Roberts, choirmaster of 
vagy The anthem was originally published | the Festival and to whom so much of the success of these 
"sates hen the composer was twenty years of | Services is due, played Handel s first Organ concerto. The 
- music as here printed is the result service—which was in Welsh throughout, except on« verse 
his forty years’ matured experience. | of ‘God save the King ’—began with the Welsh National 

| Anthem (verse I) sung in procession, and accompanied by 


he anthem, which is probably a more or less | band and organ: 
uvenile effort of Wesley’s, made its first appearance | Mae hen wlad fy nhadau yn anwyl i mi— 


n a collection thus entitled Gwlad beirdd a chantorion, enwogion o fri ; 
. , ad 
Ei gwrol ryfelwyr, gwladgarwyr tra mad, 
No. &. Dros ryddid gollasant eu gwaed. . 
is : Gwlad, gwlad, pleidiol wyf i’m gwlad ; 
A Collectior f Anthems and other Sacred T " +9 5 
M : H Maieoty? Cc ' } <cietie Ira mor yn fur i’r bur hoff bau, 
us Ss sed at S lajest pe LOVE ee = 
7 «Bee , Me cere DC ; = O bydded i’r hen iaith barhau. 
and U! varie 5 cathedrals throughout the kingdom . " . rT , 
5 te aon ; ae “a ~ 5 . | This was followed by two processional hymns. The Psalms 
a or antiel in ! cle co 0SeTS ° . } 
: E were sung to organ accompaniment only, but the band joined 





by W. Hawes, and by him inscribed t | 
y ° 9 im in rived r . - ° esee . ° 
. : in at the Glorzas with thrilling effect, a side-drum roll, 


ndo, slightly anticipating the outburst (in vocal unison) 























To be continued. Pr. 26 of choir, organ, and band at ‘ Gogoniant i’r Tad ac i’r Mal 
Lond Published by W. Ilawes, 355, Strand ac i’r Yspryd Glan,’ Xc. The Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
Now i ¢ im members 26 each, a (in F) were by Mr. David Thomas (who shared with 
Collection of ( nts, Sanctuses, and Command | Mr. Meyrick Roberts the duties of organist) and the Ant! em. 
ments, to correspond with the above work. *Cenwch i Dduw was composed by Mr. T. Westlake 
Morgan, late organist of Bangor Cathedral. At th 
| conclusion of the service an Epithalamium, in the form of a 
No. 8 of this folio publication consists of the chorale | March, by Mr. Meyrick Roberts, was performed by band an 
cod of our res’ by Mehul and the Wesley anthem. | organ. This festive piece, by the way, was composed by 
Che latter was reviewed in the //armonicon of | Mr. Roberts when he was achorister at St. Asaph Cathedral. 
September, 1831, in the following terms This was the sixteenth National Welsh Festival held ir 
ANTHEM, ‘O God, whose nature and property,’ /o» St. Paul’s; the first was in 1590, and since 1594 they 
- Mot Cai nd | have taken place annually. Two features mark the servic 
Lhhey, , -~ &€ © Wee |* being specially impressive —the fine band of the ¢ ren adiers 
pet sites ss Cyras ‘ } and the wonderful singing of the Welsh hymns to w ell xnown 
ru is short. fall anthem. written in the tra } tunes by the vast congregation which filled the Cathedra 
hedeal atvie. even to the white notes, as the Geemane from end to end. 
call breves, semibreves, and minims—notes that always \N EX-CATHEDRAL ORGANIST ON CHURCH MUS! 
ee | Mr. C. Lee Williams, late organist of Gloucester Cathedral, 
a, . The high embowed roof, j}read a thoughtful paper at a ruri-decanal meeting held 
With antic pillars massy proof, the Chapter House, Gloucester, on March 5, when he took 
At | storied windows richly dight, for his subject ‘ Music in village, town, and cathedral.’ In 
Casting a dim religious light regard to villages the lecturer advocated a mixed choir ‘in 
ull the corresponding train of surplices, hoods, and places where boys’ voices are a trouble,’ and that the music 
ure caps. It little departs from that simple counter | should be ‘ of a simple and more congregational character, 
point whi is so well adapted to the words, and is a its aim being ‘ to aid the congregation to sing with heartiness 
omposition no less | leasing than devotional. We | and good-will, instead of compelling them to take the part of 
vould poit ut to the notice of the author two double | rather bored and weary listeners.’ As to town churches, he 
n the seventh bar, which are not reckoned suggested that while choirs should be encouraged to sing 
r dox ecclesiastical music, and, indeed, are quite anthems and oratorio selections, the congregation should 
place where the severe style is adopted. In the have full opportunity of ‘singing lustily and with good 
in r also, ‘and’ is made long instead of the courage,’ and to this end he asked his clerical audience, 
previ word ‘mercy.’ It stands thus ‘Why not try a congregational rehearsal at the end of a 
; — service ?’ 
rs = > = |} = e—re 2 — | Referring to choirs Mr. Williams said: ‘It is always 
« = most desirable to keep a voluntary choir working at some 
thing ; there is no standing still or resting on your laurels in 
ld have been writter | choir training ; you must go forward or you will go back 
_—<F - - The study of anthems and other selections is, of course, 
é ——_———= =; = ea etc — excellent practice. Here undoubtedly is the place for t! 
e ; | choir to edify by their helpful rendering of some beautiful 
=—T a RE ee gee work.’ No less practical were his remarks on unaccompanied 
a alee T al 4 — ~ ah nd oat al ~e We Rae ms singing. He said I have always found that a choir makes 
pA Sa tall aaean shape a aetyp = eo more progress during their study of some unaccompanied 
ae s a Cl a Lt ahieciondhie “ anthem than anything else. The huge powerfu! organs o! 
; 2 earn oojectionauie In the present day are, perhaps, partly responsible for the 
ery way. Still, the plates of this have been very eclipse (a partial one, I trust, but plainly visible in 
, 4 ve ag ae i esi ble chat the — 'S_ lof the art of refined unaccompanied singing. TI 
: coin ill pve 7 or ee ned ~~ aie *, authority who have the courage to study with their cho! 
elie a a a in some simple unaccompanied music, will be amply repaid by 
ont irs, and to all who take an interest in sacred the obvious progress to a higher standard of part-singing, 
eo ' whether it be sacred or secular.’ These are wise words 
M ay we not, at this distance of seventy-six years, fully | which should be carefully pondered over and p 
endorse the last sentence of the above notice : practic 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


No one is more competent to lecture on ‘ Organ 


arrangements’ than Dr. A. L. Peace, for is he not a 
masterful interpreter of all such transcriptions? If the 
organist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, did not - add 


anything to the history of ‘arrangements for the organ’ in 
his discourse delivered at the College on March 9, he 
thoroughly interested his audience, and his fine renderings | 


of the ‘ Die Zauberflite’ overture, Schubert’s Pianoforte 
duet in A, and Grieg’s ‘Huldigungsmarsch’ met with | 
unqualified approval. Dr. Peace wisely advised organ 


students to study classical organ music before taking up 
pieces arranged for the instrument ; and he thought the time 
might come when ‘arrangement’ tests would form a subject 
in examination schemes, both in paper work and at the 
organ. 


SPECIAL SERVICES. 


A special musical service was held at Canterbury Cathedral 
on Thursday evening, February 28, when the second part of 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Forty-second Psalm’ 
were performed, with orchestral accompaniment, under the 
direction of the organist, Dr. H. C. Perrin, with Mr. W. T. 
Harvey, assistant organist, at the organ. 


he Presbyterian Church of England Association of North 
London Choirs held their nineteenth annual Service of Praise 
at Regent Square Presbyterian Church on March 12, under 
the direction of Mr. Hulbert L. Fulkerson, honorary | 
conductor of the Association. The service music included 
Sullivan's anthem, ‘I will sing of Thy power’ and Gounod’s | 
motet ‘ Gallia,’ Miss Josephine Ottley singing the soprano 
solo in the latter work. Mr. Arthur Godfrey accompanied, 
and the voluntaries were played by Messrs. H. C. J. Churchill 
and Mr. T. Ernest Murray. Natural expression and a clear 
enunciation of the words characterized the singing of the 
combined choirs, and the service was charged throughout 
with devotional feeling. 


Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ was sung at Bath Abbey on March 13 
by the Avon Vale Musical Society and the choir of the 
church, the band and chorus numbering 150 performers. 
Mr. J. S. Liddle conducted and Mr. Albert New, organist 
of the Abbey, was at the organ. 


After Evensong on Sunday, March 17, Mendelssohn’s | 
unfinished oratorio ‘Christus’ was sung by the choir of | 
Tewkesbury Abbey, under the direction of the organist and 
choirmaster, Mr. Alfred W. V. Vine. 





| 
| 
The recent performance of Bach’s Passion Music in Ely | 
Cathedral is referred to on p. 257. | 
Mr. C. H. Moody, organist of Ripon Cathedral, acting | 
under medical advice, is taking a three months’ rest in order | 
to recuperate after a breakdown due to overwork. On| 
| 


February 25, the day previous to his departure from Ripon, 
a deputation waited upon him and, on behalf of many friends 
and sympathisers, presented him with a handsome cheque 
sufficient to defray the expenses of his enforced holiday. | 
May the change of scene and air which Malta, Sicily, and 
Egypt supply, and the rest from work, speedily restore the 
Ripon organist to his wonted activities. 





The Rev. Arnold D. Culley has been appointed organist 
of Durham Cathedral in succession to Dr. Philip Armes, who 
has held that office with distinction for the long period of 
forty-five years. As Mr. Culley is also a minor canon and 
precentor of the Cathedral, there should be no differences 
of opinion between the organist and precentor! The Dean 
and Chapter of Durham have thus followed the example 
of Wells in appointing an ordained clergyman to a post | 
which has long been held by laymen in English cathedrals. 





Mr. Fountain Meen, one of the professors of the organ, 
gave an interesting recital on the new organ at the Guildhall 
School of Music on March 20, when his programme included 
Hatton’s Toccata in F sharp minor and Smart’s Grand 
Solemn March. 





ORGAN RECITALS. 

Miss Margaret Kennedy, Christ Church, Constantinople— 
Fantasie Overture, Garrett. 

Mr. G. A. Stanton, St. Mark’s, South Farnborough— 
Andante in G minor, Aoé/y. 

Mr. F. E. Wilson, St. Laurence Jewry—Fantasia in F, 
John E. West. 

Mr. Thomas C. L. 
Free Church, Glasgow — Preludio 
Ravenello. 

Mr. Edward Potter, St. Clement Danes, Strand—Toccat@ 
and fugue in D, Eéer/in. 

Dr. G. F. Huntley, St. Catherine Cree Church—Madrigal 
Lemare. 

Mr. James Black, Wellpark United Free Church, Glasgow 
—Intermezzo in D flat, //od/ins. 

Mr. Percy J. Fry, St. Columba’s, Helensburgh—Sonata 
in C sharp minor, Basil ZZarwood. 

Mr. W. Lynnwood Farnam, St. 
Montreal—Evening Prayer, Sav‘. 

Mr. Norman Hibbert, Canaan Church, Broad Marsh, 
Nottingham (dedication of new organ built by Messrs. C. 
Lloyd & Co.; Nottingham)—Priére et Berceuse, Gut/mant. 

Dr. O. A. Mansfield, Paignton Wesleyan Church 


Pritchard, Bearsden North United 
Romantico, Oreste 


James the Apostle, 


| . ) 
Andante pastorale in A, Salome. 


Mr. James Tomlinson, Public Hall, Preston—Canzone, 
H. M. Higgs. 

Mr. E. J. Trusler, Parish Church, Littlehampton—Fugue 
in E flat, A/brechtsberger. 

Mr. W. F. Kingdon, St. Laurence Jewry—Passacaglia 
and fugue on the name Bach, Hans /whrmann. 

Mr. Frank Swinford, St. Catherine Cree Church—Fantasia 
in the form of an Overture, Zow7's. 

Mr. T. W. Hanforth, Sheftield Parish Church—-Fugue 
in G, Samuel Wesley. 

Mr. W. Deane, Cathedral Church of St. Michael and 
St. George, Grahamstown, South Africa—Pastorale (ser 
gamut descendens), Stainer. 

Dr. Arthur W. Pollitt, Milton Congregational Church, 
Simm’s Cross, Widnes—Fantasia in B, Ahetndberger. 

Mr. Allan H. Brown, Broomwood Road Wesleyan 
Church, Battersea—Capriccio, Capocc?. 

Mr. A. E. Jones, Albert Hall, Bolton—Les Carillons de 
Dunkerque, 7. Carter. 

Mr. E. Stanley Jones, Christ Church (Congregational), 
Southsea—Berceuse, Ho//ins. 

Mr. W. A. Roberts, St. Deiniol’s (Welsh) Church. 
Liverpool (Dedication of the new organ, built by Messrs. 
Johnson & Sons, Birkenhead)—The Answer, Wolstenholme, 

Mr. George Kennett, St. Mark’s, Leamington—Concert 
fantasia in D minor, MWorpfing. 

Mr. Charles H. F. O’Brien, Newington United 
Church, Edinburgh—At Evening, Dudley Buck. 

Mr. W. Wilson Foster, Clifton Church, York—Sonata di 
camera in F, Bernard Johnson. 


Free 





ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER APPOINTMENTS, 
Mr. George E. Embleton, St. Paul’s Church, Haggerston, N, 
Mr. Sidney Hann, Brixton Independent Church. 

Mr. F. Isherwood-Plummer, Fredericton Cathedral, New 

Brunswick, Canada. 

Mr. A. Gray Murray, St. Paul’s Church, Durban, Natal. 

Mr. Charles H. Nutton, St. George’s Congregational 
Church, West Hartlepool. 

Mr. W. Whittle, Parish Church, Daventry. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Christchurch (N.Z.) 
Musical Union, Mr. Thomas Garrard was presented with an 
illuminated address and a purse of 100 sovereigns on his 
retirement from the offices of hon. secretary and treasurer, 
which he had occupied for fourteen years. The address 
stated that ‘the undoubted success of the Society has been 
largely due to the capable manner in which you have managed 
its affairs and to the personal esteem in which you are held 
by the members.’ Mr. Garrard will still be associated with 


the Musical Union as one of the trustees. 
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( i ry oO lu Vusicians. Edited by 
J. A. Fuller Maitland. Vol. iii, London: Macmillan 
oi 1907 
Those of us who are old enovgh to recall the feelings of 
delight with which we hailed the somewhat fitful appearances 
of urterly instalments of the original edition of 
* Grove,’ w » glad to renew those feelings on receiving 
I It ippears in the form of a tome of 
$60 pages, covering the letters M to P. In the original 
work est ters, including e supplement in the 
calculatior re comprised in 700 pages; there is 
therefore a ion of over or fth of new matter. We 
have be i pains of making a careful comparison, 
and find that the number of fresh contributions or of 
material addition to old articl imounts to upwards of 350. 
Our readers will at e ask in what these additions consist. 
i nost no able is the article on Mendelssohn. 
Ss, it Ww r mbered, was by the late Sir George Grove. 
: t originally rather exceeded that due proportion 
wl i It to maintain in a work of this nature, 
bu \ VT n witl h loving re that to curtail it 
“ ’ {) ther | and, in the | ipse 
f seve i irs much new matter has come to 
lig and as er ic supplied by Mr. 
rF. G Edwards, who has also made a few necessary 
corre I We have specially to thank him for the 
< which he has drawn up of Mendelssohn’s 
ywing the opus number, date, dedication, 
ul lisher of each work. 
| urt remains, with some additions 
rom Hadow, the most important 
of which refer » Mozart oncertos for various instruments, 
l nclude a very i atalogue of portraits of the 
r rt n » have attained to celebrity 
sinc prev s issue thin the limits is not a 
urge é Probably the name that has been most before 
publi that of Mascagni, of whom Mr. Streatfeild 
rightly uys that his reputation rests almost entirely on 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ none of his later works having 
retained their ld of the public. Mr. Streatfeild also 
S I e of Puccin The article on Massenet has 
L rewritt th ditor, while those on Moussorgsky 
1d Napravnik fall to the lot of Mrs. Newmarch, 
wl Ww I S$ appr We notic 
" o birth f t ] r is given as 
August 12/26, 15390 This is probably a sprint for 
\ 2/24, the difference between old and new styk 
welve I in t ast centur Mr. Arkwright 
continues | work g early English musicians ; 
f art s, that on TI is Morley will be found the 
rtar Sir George Martin is again credited with 
Ev ( union Servic 
\ Mr. Heron Allen’s useful notices of violin makers 
will f 1 one on Pressenda, the <« paratively modern 
maker violins, owing to increasing demand for 
Ital t ents, have of late come so strongly into notice 
and ) und such high prices. His name is not even 
mentione Vidal’s great work, nor in that of Hart. We 
Ave n to thank Mr. Kidson for his contributions on 
Engl M Publishers 
The art n Mersenne, although added to, appears to 
I er adequate nor even correct ; in fact, it repeats 
the errors of the earlier edition. The ‘ Traité de Harmonie 
Universell 127) is not his st important work, but a 
compar mall octavo volume of less than 500 pages 
coverir rt only of the subject. The really important 
work the lio ‘Harmonie Universelle’ of 1636, which, 
alt gh containing much that is fanciful, is of the | lest 
value both for the information it contains and for the many 
ex ] f works of contemporary musicians. The 
Ti e l’Orgue’ has no existence as a separate work ; 
is simply part of the ‘ Harmonie Universelle.’ 
rhe original biography of Pergolesi is replaced by one from 


the pen of Mr. E. J. Dent, who is so well and so favourably 


studies of t 


Italian musicians of that period. 
ich has been generally held of this composer 
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who, it must be remembered, at his death had or ist 
completed his twenty-sixth year, differs greatly from that 
formed by Mr. Dent. As a composer of sacred sic, 
he looks on him as ‘no more than a clever imitator 





hic 
master, Durante ntimental charm is indeed the 
chief merit of all I "ergolesi’ s work, sacred or secular.’ This 
may be true, but surely charm is a gift rare enough 


be the Boon ulued, and that quality he possessed in so large a 
measure that we are frequently and involuntarily reminded 
of Mozart. An excellent catalogue of his compositions js 
added—a work of great difficulty, as most of them exist in 
manuscript only, and scattered about in various European 
libraries. It is not, however, complete ; a * Laudate pueri ’ 
for canto solo, with quartet of voices, strings and wind in 
the Santini library has escaped Mr. Dent’s notice. It must 
be a well-known work, as three manuscripts of it lie before 
us as we write To the modern reprints the air ‘ Se cerca, 
se dice,’ from ‘L’Olimpiade” in Banck’s ‘Arien und 
gesange alterer Tonmeister,’ should be added. 

Among the more important articles is that on Opera, the 
early history of which, by Mr. W. S. Rockstro, has been 
retained. The continuation on Modern Opera by Mr, 
Streatfeild is careful and judicious, as will be expect I 
those acquainted with his book on the subject. In n 
department of art does the decay of reputation show itself 
more than in opera. Meyerbeer, once so much admired for his 
dramatic power and skill in orchestration, has become the 
pet aversion of a large number of musicians since the time 
when Wagner ide him ‘a miserable music-maker 
‘a Jew banker to whom it occurred to write operas.’ 

The addition to ‘ Oratorio’ raises a question of grea 
interest—how far an editor is justified in trusting a subject t 
. writer who is wholly out of sympathy with it. On the first 
part of the article, the early history of oratorio, which is by 
Mr. Rockstro, we have nothing to say. It has stood the test 
of time. In the continuation on Modern Oratorio, which is 
by Dr. Ernest Walker, he proves himself master of the 
‘damning with faint praise.” Although England is 
ome of oratorio, for the judgment of the English 
public he has an ill-concealed contempt, and for the works 
of its favourite composer, Handel, a very moderate respect. 
In the opinion of Dr. Walker, ‘the strictly musical world 
has entirely freed itself from its shackling fetters,’ but he 
graciously admits that ‘if it was necessary for us blindly to 
bow the knee for all time to one single work, no doubt the 
* Messiah ” was the wisest choice.’ 

One of the most useful contributions to this volume is that of 
* Periodicals, Musical,’ which embraces English, Continental 

American, the last-named by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel ; and 
here we may mention that American music and musicians 
receive considerable attention. Very handy too is a list of 
existing collections of musical instruments, compiled by tl 
Rev. F. W. Galpin, himself the possessor of a large and 
interesting collection. Dr. E. J. Hopkins had so special a 
gift for the clear explanation of mechanism that his article 
on the organ has been rightly transferred to this volume 
but since it was written the ingenuity of organ-builders 
has not been idle ; activity has been chiefly in the dire 
of tubular pneumatic action, not only to keyboards 
also to stops and couplers, and in the application of 
electric power. This necessary addition has been well 
uspplied by Mr. Thomas Elliston. Sir Walter Parratt’s 
sensible contribution on organ-playing stands asit did. The 
valuable information on wind instruments has had the 
advantage of Mr. D. J. Blaikley’s skilled supervision. 

An article by Mr. Abdy Williams replaces the original « 
‘Musical Notation.’ It is really excellent, and the tab le 
the development of neumes, with their equivalents in plain 
song notation, is of great value. Early ritual music is 
authorit itively treated of by the Rev. W. H. Frere, who ) 
contributes a most learned dissertation on the Greek division 
of the octave under the word ‘ Monochord.’ 

In the article ‘ Psalter’ we must point out that it is the 
unique 1562 (not 1564) edition of Sternhold and Hopkins 
that is in the John Rylands (not Ryland) library 
Manchester, and that the abbreviated title as given on p. 837 
contains at least five errors of transcription. 

We have not hesitated to refer to points which, in our 
judgment, call for revision, but the work as a whole is truly 
excellent, and should find a place in every musician’ 
library. 
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CHURCH MUSIK 
D. By — Booth. 





Tel wd Jubilat 1D. By F. J. Read. 

B win G. By Herbert Ww. W areing. 

Ma: tand Nunc dimittis in B flat. By Healey Willan. 
B , God ts my Salvation. By John E. West. 

lest hou sweets By Henry John King. 





[ Novello X« Co., Ltd. ] 


Mr. Booth’s setting of the great Eastern hymn is well 
suited for the majority of choirs. The music is diatonic in 
character, direct in expression, and the voice parts are 
doubled by the organ. The sentiment of th 
been carefully followed, and judicious variety 
into the vocal writing. 

Te Deum and Jubilate, by Dr. F. J. Read is even 
more simple than the foregoing work. <A _ considerable 
portion of the music is written for voices in unison, but this 
is eflectively contrasted by sections harmonized in four parts, 
and by passages whicl could be sung by solo voices. The 
rgan accompaniment independence, being 
particularly free in the Gloria to the Jubilate. 

Dr. Wareing’s setting of the Benedictus will present no 
difficu is laid out with 
studied simplicity for the 
supported by the organ accompaniment. An effective point 
he choir being unaccompanied in the last verses, 


, precede a jubilant setting of the 


e verses has 


introduced 


possesses some 


lties to ordinary choirs, as the music 
voices, which are appropriately 
is made by 


h, sung /ranzssz 





iticles by Mr. Willan 
for a festival 


music allied to the evening Car 
is modern in character, and would be suitable 
service. It demands a well — choir, but 
no exceptional difficulties. The setting of the 





presents 
Gloria is 


extremely effective, and the pelos accompaniment bold 
and free. 

The chief characteristic of Mr. West’s anthem ‘ Behold 

, 


> is the number of effective entrances of 
which are made to emphasize the 
principal ideas of the text. So judiciously are they planned 
that they will not be found difficult to take up. e final 
section brings the composition to a dignified conclusion. 

Mr. King’s anthem is more complex than any of the above 
and requires a well trained choir to do it justice. A soprano 
solo of sixteen bars is immediately followed by a suave four 
part chorus, presently supplemented by the soprano vocalist 
[he finale possesses strength and dignity, but the threefold 
Amen, the central one sung /or¢?ssimo and the others softly 
is somewhat sensational. 


God is my Salvation, 
e voices in imitation, 





Correspondence. 


HANDEL’S ‘ BORROWINGS.’ 
read Mr. Sedley Taylor’s book, ‘ The 
ebtedness of Handel to Works by other Composers,’ 
with much interest ; but I cannot help thinking that in one 
respect it fails in the matter of justice. 
Mr. Taylor more than once points to Handel’s 
a madrigal by Lotti as if they 


This, it seems clear to me, 


S 


k,—I have 





borrowings’ 
and to Buononcini’s theft of 
were precisely parallel cases. 
they are not. 

On moral grounds it may be 
is another man’s is dishonest, no question of 
idmissible; but from an artistic point of view 
juestion is to be allowed. For instance, I suppose that 
every composer of note has written movements of his own 
composers, generally without taking 
1e trouble to state his sources. By a hard and fast law 
f morality this is dishonest; but, artistically, the matter, 
is insignific: int. 

he often appropriated whole 


claimed that as to take what 
degree is 
such a 


on subjects by other 


beyond being one of interest, 

Handel not only did this: 
movements by other composers, setting them, with little o1 
no alteration beyond what was necessary in adapting them to 

vy words, in works of his own; and “it is this kind of 
plagiarism which Mr. Taylor compares with Buononcini’s 
reatment of Lotti. But surely there is a difference. 

Buononcini took a madrigal written by Lotti, and brought 
it before the English public his own, not one note of it 
being of his own composition. 


| figures from ot ther pictures which he has seen, but 


| 


| for the 


in ‘Israel in Egypt,’ for 
the whole oratorio, 
part of it, then 
as he 


Handel, on the other hand 
instance, first planned the scheme of 
adapting his Funeral Anthem as the first 
writing the remainder and introducing at intervals, 
went on, such his own previous 
composition, or of the 


subjects or movements of 
composition of other 
happened to be concerned 


men, as he 
found suitable to the verse he 
with at the moment; composing or adapting the music to 
the words of the oratorio and, generally, fitting in the 
extraneous matter with his own scheme in a manner which, 
as Mr. Taylor says, shows nothing less than genius. 

Whatever may be the moral aspect of Handel’s method of 
procedure, it is 


by no means the mere robbery which 
Buononcini perpetrated on Lotti. There was th 
admiration which Buc 


not only the 
moncini may be presumed to have felt for 
Lotti’s madrigal ; there was artistic 
Sage to | 


selection, and here was 
be accomplished 
matter could be offered to 


successful before the stolen 
the fact that, though part was stolen, the greater 


the public ; and there was always 
nd better 
part of the music, besides the general scheme of the work, 
was Handel's own. 
To take an illustration from a sister art, let us suppose that 
a painter, A, copies in every detail a one-figure picture by 
‘painter, and exhibits it in his own name ; 
containing fifty 
hiteen or twenty 
intro- 
g them in such a way that the whole is harmonious 
me in perfect taste—the remaining thirty or thirty-five 
figures, as well as the general scheme of the picture, being 
quite his own. Is the fraud of B the same in character or 
degree as that of A? Of course it is not; indeed, while 
that of A was necessarily unmitigated and intentional as 
fraud, it is open to question whether that of B is to be 
called by so hard a name at all. THe had painted many a 
better than those he borrowed for his picture; but 
these happened to suit his purpose and he used them; in 
this very picture the principal figures were his own and finer 
than any he had borrowed ; did not this almost give him a 
rht to borrow for his background ? 
is brings us to the practical question of morality: Is 
Handel remembered by his own, or by his borrowed 
movements? Unquestionably by his own. If among a mass 
of respectable mediocrity we had found gems of which all or 
acted from the works of other 
words, Handel’s reputation as a 
or even enhanced, by the use he 
then we should have known him 


other 
ler painter, 
and paints it, 


some 
B, composes a 
beggar say, 


L picture 
hgures, 








figure 









most proved to have been ext 
composers ; if, in other 
composer had been made, 


made of other men’s music, 


to be the impostor which some of his critics would have us 
think him. 


The reverse is the truth: his strong situations are his own ; 
the episodes which lead up to tl 
work of other men. Of more tl 
can accuse him. 

There is such a process, I am iold, as making mountains 


em are in some cases the 
an this no impartial critic 


of molehills ; 
writing on this subject ? 


is not that process too often employed in 


Yours faithfully, 


T. W. Be 


Sir,—Mr. Bourne thinks that I have ‘ failed in the matter 
of justice’ by pointing to Handel’s borrowings and 
Buononcini’s theft of a madrigal by Lotti ‘ as if they were 
precisely parallel cases.’ I have, however, nowhere asserted 
that Handel had reproduced any composition by another 
master without the alteration of a single note—which alone 
could constitute a ‘ precisely parallel case’ to Buononcini’s 
theft of Lotti’s madrigal. Indeed, I guarded myself, as I 
it, on this point by describing (p- 187) two extreme 
appropriation as ‘ going to the very verge of the 
Buononcini procedure ’—not as absolutely identice T with it. 
I certainly maintain, that cases of appropriation 
where the changes made are insignificant compared with the 
matter taken over, regarded as substantially 
parallel to that of Buononcini. 

In regard to Mr. Bourne's attempt to relieve Handel of 
all serious blame, I will only suggest that, when property 
has been unlawfully taken possession of, excellence in the 
uently made of it is not usually accepted as atoning 
its acquisition. The charges of 





tances of 
however, 


ought to be 


use subseq 
illegality of 
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, 
; representing Handel as an ‘impostor,’ which Mr. Bourne 
rls at ‘certain critics,’ and of ‘making mountains of 
molehills,’ whi he fir space, are too impersonal to 











call for disavowal or reply There is, however, one point 
of fact raised by n Ww I ought perhaps to express 
an opit 

Mr. I rl rms s by Handel’s own, not by 

s borrowe n nts he will remembered 
tha s I S ar vn, he e} isodes tha 
leac up l ses ( olner men. 
This state t is, I consider, made t generally. In tl 
* Messiah,’ by which Handel redominantly remembered, 
researct has r » SO far I now, detected any non 
Handeliar I I B IT hi other mast rplece 
‘Israel in Egy Sor ers st indissolubly 
bound up with | r i son their stronges 
situ s, dep n ner < er composers 
The eviden lle lin n proves s, I think 

e conclus \ I rtily wish iti 1d 
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£1,800 for that deserving charity. His solos on that occasion 
were Liszt’s ‘Reminiscences di Lucia’ and t of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Songs without words.’ On March 27, 1849 
he appeared at one of John Ella’s Musical Union concerts 
At Hamburg he gave an orchestral concert at whic! 
Jenny Lind sang. We read in the ‘ Memoir of Madam 
Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt’ that ‘They did much usic 
together. He played and she sang; the memory of 
Mendelssohn was acommon bond between them. He egan 
to persuade her to si again those songs of Mend: sohn 
which, for two years (since his death in 1847) she had found 








it impossible for her to touch.’ Thus a bond of union was 
formed between singer and pianist which ripened into 


life-long afiection. 

It was in May, 1851, that Jenny Lind invited him to 
America, where she was in the height of a triumphant 
in order to fill the post of accompanist to her, vacated 
Benedict, who had returned to England. On February s, 
ston, Otto Goldschmidt and Jenny Lind were 
They afterwards settled at Dresden, and during 
g and played at many concerts in 
|] urope, including the British Isles. From 1858 they lived 
permanently in England. About that time Mr. Goldschmidt 
t*hbourhood of 














the next few years they san 





was organist of two churches in the 









































\ COINCIDENC! 
Wimbledon resided, one these being 
5 rh ae [ am % a ere Ist!) St. John’s A more permanent result of 
ies b? . : ressing you. Last ev ng | - Is Interest music is furnished by ‘ The Chorale 
ft resume oo ' orens a Book for E (Preface dated November, 1862), a 
I ca - ross r proposal of Mr K . s Harris. | useful collection of hymn-tunes which he and Sterndale 
rg r, for ere eo gan over the west door Ol! Bennett jointly edited 
St. Pa . . lo-day in the Camberwell Library I In 1863 and 1866 Mr. Goldschmidt conducted the Lower 
Ked up 6) . Tue M I und reac your! ihine Musical Festival; in 1863 he became a professor 0 
tere ' ' e organ of ol. a . pianoforte at the Royal Academy of Music, and he was 
10 kl all Pik M Pini crore, | Vice-Prin 1 of that institution from 1866 to 1868. 
nee cK Between 1864 and 1869 he had much to do with organizing 
Alt ‘ c, I lov 41 ]the music at Rugby School, then under Dr. Ten ple’s 
t : ght, when | StooGd near the admasterst I hKoyal order of Wasa Vasa of Sweden 
west ¢ > 5 _— cee ee Se IST Cia Goldschmidt’s native country) was conferred upon 
wae 8 # pos bes ran organ. <\llter| him, also the rare honour of the great medal for Art and 
reading | Har : A your artics . Literature, with ‘Commander Ribbon of the Polar Star,’ 
sym} cc} a was a member of the Royal Academy of 
TOUS, KCoy , | Music In England he held several official appointments : 
oP LEN } — | Member of the Council of the Royal College of Music from 
wees the commencement ; honorary member of the Royal 
| lemy of Music; honorary member of the Royal College 
}of Organists; member (and formerly Director) of the 
Obituary Philharmonic Society ; vice-president of the Madrigal 
ue Society ; vice-president of the Musical Association ; member 
. f the Worshipful Company of Musicians. His last 
appearance in public was at a court dinner of the company 
on July 10, 1906, when, in commemoration of the fiftietl 
\ r r been re 1 fr e musical life of | anniversary of Schumann’ he played, at the age of 
] ( e « of M O G W seventy-seven, the comp tiful Andante Variations in 
\ we are sorry) pl n record, occurred a s| B flat for two pianofortes, with remarkable verve and artisti 
residence Mor Gard , South Kensington, on I . gue ing Mrs. Cooper, wife of tl 
February 24, i venty-eig year ar. As chairman of the Mendelssohn 
I M S ind Brahms, O Golds dt was nittee, Mr. Goldschmidt held a rightful 
t IHlam . wl city drew his first breath o1 trious wife laid the foundation of that 
August 29, 1829 His earliest teachers of pianoforte and | much-coveted prize by a performance of ‘ Elijah’ which she 
arn were Haml ns, F. W. Grund | gave in Exeter Hall on December 15, 1848, a year after 
A Jal Schmitt, the latter er of an opera on | the composer's death. ‘ 
he s c ‘ Alfred the ¢ e age of fourteen He composed the oratorio of ‘ Kuth,’ produced at the 
G ! ¢ é e of tl rliest dents at the} Hereford usical Festival of 1867, and subsequently 
Leipzig ( rv I e same year (1843 " was | performed in London (Exeter Hall, November 17, 1569), 
: f by Mer $ One of his fellow-students was an | and at Hamburg and Diisseldorf. His other works include 
Er ul an W Ss J kstraw, afterwards better |‘ Music,’ a choral song for soprano solo and female voices 
nown as W. S. Rocksts At the Conservatoire he studied | (Leeds Festival, 1898); a Pianoforte trio; ‘ Zwolf grosse 
nder Mendelssohn (pianoforte and composition), Plaidy and | Etuden’ for pianoforte ; two duets for two pianofortes ; 
S nar I ls %k some private pianoforte lessons | songs, part-songs, Xc. 
from Madame S« An! One of the most important events of Mr. Goldschmidt’s 
After spendir g two years playing and teaching in his | artistic life was his conductorship of the Bach Choir for nine 
ative city, Mr. Goldschmidt went, in 1848, to Paris in order | years, 1876 to 1885. It was in 1875 that Mr. Arthur Duk 
y under Chopin, but the Revol m placed a barrier | Coleridge got together a number of amateurs with a view of 


that project ; however, he was present at the last Paris 


neert given by th pianist-composer, of whose wonderful 
playing he always retained vivid recollections. From 
Paris he came to London and made his first appearance 
England 1 cer iv by Jenny Lind on July 31, 1848 





(not in 1549, as stated in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music 
I Brompton Hospital for 


ch realized the handsome sum of 





performing Bach’s B minor Mass, with the result that it was 
given complete for the first time in England, at St. James’s Hall, 
on April 26, 1876, and under Mr. Goldschmi 

Into the preparation of this colossal work he threw his whol 
heart and soul, not a little stimulated by |the artistic fervour 
of his gifted wife, who herself sang in the chorus on that 
eventful occasion and at subsequent concerts of the Society. 
In spite of a certain reserve of manner, Mr. Goldschmidt 
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was in of kindly nature and an accomplished musician, 
one ose death severs a link with the past and all its 
interesting associations. His remains were laid to rest in 
the same grave at Malvern with those of his wife, who died 
Nov er 2, 1887. 

M WILLIAM HENRY STRICKLAND died, we regret to 
reco! Reading, on February 19, aged sixty-nine. Born 


n the year 1837, he began his musical career as a chorister of 


where he 


became a pupil of the 
for whom, 7 


at the age of sixteen, 


Peterborough Cathedral, 
wganist, John Speechley, 


he acted as assistant. After having held organ appointments 
at St. Mary “pyre Munster Square, and at 
Berkhampstead, Mr. Strickland removed to Reading on 
beco ing organist and choirmaster of St. Mary’s Parish 
Church (The Minster) in that town ; this post he held, ti 
is d ath, for forty-five years. He was for forty years 
conductor of the Reading Philharmonic Society, and for 
some time he officiated as private organist to the late 
Dowager Duchess of Wellington at Strathfieldsaye. A 


brilliant performer and an excellent teacher, Mr. Strickland 


loved by all who knew him. 


was 

On February 27, at Hamburg, Orro HEGNER, aged 
thirty. Born at Basle, November 18, 1876, Hegner made 
his first appearance there as a ten-year-old prodigy. Two 


years later (in 1888) he came to London and created a great 





sensation by his extraordinary talent. ile toured with 
great success in the United States and equently settled | 
down to the vocation of a teacher, first at Frankfort and 
afterwards at the Hamburg Conservatoire, an appointment 





of his death. 


e held a 


t the time 





On February 28, at Southend-on-Sea, | INA BUTCHER 
Rosina Brandram), f Champneys Charles Butcher, 
aged sixty-one. As one of the brightest stars in the Savoy 
NT ation, Miss Rosina Brandram will long be remem 
bered. Her beautiful contralto and 










voice, her fine refined 




















sense of humour, and her delightful acting, made her one of 
the most gifted artists in the long series of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. 

March 6, at 39, Edith slhurst, J NR\ 
Maycock, aged eighty-ni rellent ind 
formerly a member of the Royal n Op wa 

w Mr. Maycock that Balfe wr he ¢ G 
introduction to ‘ The heart bowed down’ (‘ Bohemian Girl’), 
ind the bass clarinet solo in ‘ The daughter of St. Mark.’ 

On March 7, at Paris, VictoR ALPHONSE DUVERNOY 
aged sixty-five, professor of the pianoforte at the Paris 
Conservatoire. As a pianist M. Duvernoy had a high 
reputation. He also achieved fame as a composer. To the 
credit of his account in this respect can be placed ‘ La 
Tempéte,’ for soli, chorus orch estra, which « ine 
the prize of the City of in IS80; two ye 
* Sardanapale’ and ‘ Hellé’; a two-act ballet * Bacchus 
an overture ‘Hernani’; in addition to other orchestral 
works, some chamber usic, andl many pianoforte pieces 
with or without orchestra. M. Duvernoy made his first 
appearance in England at the Musical Union Matinée of 
May 14, 1872. 

On March 13, at Paris, MAURICE GRAU, the well-known 
pera impresario, aged fifty-eig] 

The death of Sir Aug Manns is referred to on p. 236. 





he third Triennial Dover Musical Festival is to take place 
on April 30 and May 
‘Elijah* will be performed, and on second evening 
Sir Frederick Bridge will conduct his ‘The forging of 
the anchor.’ New works specially written for the occasion 
following Kentish musicians will be produced under the 
ction of their respective composers—Dr. H. C. Perrin, 
Dr. Bellerby, Mr. Percy Godfrey, Dr Hathaway 


Mr. H. J. Taylor. 


the 


yi 


und | 


APPEAL IN INSTRUMENTAL 


MUSIC. 


THE EMOTIONAL 


n interesting paper on the above 


19. The 


Dr. \ Trotter read a 

subject before the Musical Association on March 

following is a digest of his discourse : 
Music is the most emotional of the arts. 


} 
orke 


While the other 


arts awaken ideas, which in their turn act on the feelings, 
music acts inversely. It affects in the first instance the 
emotions, agg dispositions which we translate by the 
vague terms, joy, sadness, serenity, &c. The position of 


music in tl is respe ct had been recognized even when the art 











was in a rudimentary condition. 

An emotion is a tendency to feel, just as an instinct is a 
tendency to act, characteristically, when in the presence 
of a certain object in the environment. There are rudi- 
mentary emotions which appear at an early stage of our 
existence which can easily be recognized and labelled, but 
these in an adult only form an infinitesimal part of his 
emotional system. There is no limit to the number of 
possible emotions which may exist, and the emotions of 


Our emotional nature 
complex 


different individuals vary indefinitely. 
is ever changing ; it is made up of enormously 


aggregates Df elements that are never twice alike. There 
are also noble and ignoble emotions: the one directly 
connected with sensation, the other more remote from it. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to express in words what our 
emotions really are ; we have no adequate means in language 
of expressing the subtle and complex flow of the feelings. 


It is to this vague and vast emotional field that music makes 


its chief appeal. 

The two elements of music are rhythm and _ tone. 
Rhythmic movement was the earliest mode for the 
}expression of the feelings. The sensuous delight in tone 








Music is pre-eminently fitted to 
for it is vague and indefinite, 


rent nature 


il to our emo tio nal — 


is inl 


appes 

| ever-changing, exhibiting the — variety in unity, 
| and so satisfying on craving for chang And just as there 
is a higher and ; lower order of emotion, sO we recognize a 


} on any external stimulus ; 


pr eet — »wer order of composition, not necessarily because 
hnical differences, but because the mode of a 


anyt 
is different. Music loes not so much produce emotions < 
in emotional state ; not a definite feeling which can — 
labelled and Pine ct ut an indefinite mood of which we 
ire conscious but which is difficult, if not impossible, to label, 
ind which is incapable of analysis. 

Instrumental music may be divided into two branches. 
The first, ‘absolute’ music—that is, music which proceeds 


direc e mind of the composer, and is not dependent 
the second, ‘ pri gramme 
in to some external object or some other 
on the mind of the composer, and which 
without the knowledge of the basis 


decided difference between 


tly from ul 
music, 
owes its orig 
acting 

understood 


which 
art work 
cannot be 





on which it rests. There is a 

the two genera as seen in their extremes, but this difference 
tends more and more to disappear as the two methods 
approach each other, so that at times it is difficult to say 
to whicl h kind some music must be apportioned. 

The history of music shows a steady and continuous 
progress towards more passionate emotional expression. 
In the work of the older composers there are subtle 
emotional effects which < difficult to label. The effect 
produced on the hearer is akin to the emotions which a 
grand landscape excites and suggests. We are conscious 


and noble kind, but we cannot easily 
give them verbal expression. The emotional appeal became 
in course of time more and more pronounced, until in some 
of the works of Beethoven we find joined to extreme beauty 

form, a passionate emotion. It is by no 
means necessary for the hearer to be placed in possession 
of the stimulating causes, if any, of this pa peal. A Composer 
of a strong emotional nature will produce works that reflect 
external circumstances ; the 


of feelings of a deep 


ol subject and 


his personality irrespective of 


At the first concert Mendelssohn’s | inspiration of the moment will set up the emotional state. 


The listener will be able to assimilate the emotional 
utterance of such works, provided his own nature has some 
affinity to that of the composer. The complexity of the 
emotional appeal will the works more difficult to 
understand at first, but the effects will be lasting. 
Programme music of the extreme kind is based on different 
hods from those that underlie absolute music, for the one 


make 


met 
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The following is the choral programme that was perforr 
ut the Queen’s Hall concert on March 5: 


’ / \ I z 2) ' 
' ' 
} ) 4 ( 
Every one of the pieces had been a competition tes 
Morecambe or Blackpool, and every one was a ge n 





choir was distinguis 





lean unity of attack, ¢ 


1 a sympathetic interpret: 











he Brahms part-songs weré 
nd if the rendering of 
wnelius part O death, t 
not so ly touching as 
other choirs we have heard 


to indicate some of the wonde 


1 Miss Clara Butterworth, a 
distinction at a Blackpo 


tween the sets of part-songs. 





ert Whittaker, the conductor, : 





f I 1 rl > ' »?? 
i the cholr, are given on p. 233 








THE ‘DREAM OF GERONTIUS’ AT TUNBRIDGI 


WELLS 
On Tuesday, Mar 19, the Tunbridge Wells \ 


\ssociation gave s thirty-sixth annual oratorio concert 
in the Great Hall rhe work performed was Elg 
Dream of Gerontius,’ of which an excellent rendering 


given Ihe chorus and orchestra numbered 200 performe 
| 


rhe solo parts were interpreted by Miss Gertrude Lons 





Mr. Alfred Heather and Mr. Frederick Ranalow 
ywchestra, consisting principally of members of the Que 


Hall and London Symphony Orchestras, under the kk 
ship ol Mr. W. A. Easton, deserve praise for their excel 
pl { f the accompaniments The choir triump! 





over the difficulties of tl work, and reflected gre ut cred 
on the careful training bestowed upon them by tl 
conductor, Mr. W W. Starmer. This old-establis 


ste 





Society has during its ex ice produced over thirty 
works. Of these fourteen are compositions of the Engli 
School by Sullivan, Cowen, Parry, Stanford and | 
thirteen having been given here for the first time rl 
i s Vocal Association deserves 
rprise, and all concer 














Academy of Music: The Goldberg Prize (sopranos 
mezzo-sopranos) to Mary Fielding (uf Batley, Yorkshir 
+} 


he Sterndale Bennett Prize (female pianists) to Dor 
Grinstead (of Caterham, Surrey 








was 





e following awards have been made at the Royal 
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DEDICATED TO THE REV. G. W. THORNTON, M.A., RECTOR OF HOLSWORTHY, DEVON, 
rmer 
© God, GAhose nature. 
FULL ANTHEM FOR FOUR VOICES, 
Composed by SamveL SeBastian WESLEY, 
LONDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep; New Yorn: THE H. W. GRAY CO., Sol AGEN OR THE U.S.A, 
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This edition of Dr. Wesley's anthem is reprinted from the only authorised version, as finally revised by th 
composer in the year 1870. The anthem was originally published in ot about 1831, when the composer s twenty 
years of age; therefore, the music as here printed is the result of his forty years’ matured experience, Some marks 
of expression have been added by way of suggestion. 
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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. The end, however, was brilliant and effective Mr. 

first performance by this Society of Elgar’s oratorio | Johannes Wolff, the solo violinist, displayed some of the high 

The Kingdom’ took place at the Albert Hall on March 14, | qualities associated with his name, but for some unfortunate 
when a large audience attentively followed the unfolding of| reason his intonation on this occasion was unsatisfactory. 
the work. A feature of the interpretation was the manifest | Still another first appearance was that of Mr. Percy Grainger, 
thorough acquaintance with the music shown by the| who played the solo part in Schumann’s Pianoforte concerto. 





choristers, and it is doubtful if any new work has been! Mr. Grainger exhibited considerable technical powers and 
given with such smoothness by this Society. It is true that|a broad, virile style. Perhaps he was less successful in 
the vusic is simpler and more direct in expression than that | bringing out the delicate beauties of the work than he was in 
[he Apostles,’ but Elgar always expects much from | the more imposing passages. but he isa fine player and has 
sters, and it was remarkable with what completeness | youth on his side. The vocalist was Madame Blanche Marchesi 


ijority of these requirements were met. Only in two| Brahms’s second symphony concluded the evening’s music 
sulars was the choir lacking, namely the attainment of | Dr. Frederic Cowen vigilantly conducted both concerts. 


























i, real fiantssimo and the suggestion of mysticism sometimes 
iemanded by the composer This, however, leaves something GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
for achievement at subsequent performances by the Royal Auber’s humorous and melodious opera ‘ Fra Diavolo 
Choral Society. The more massive choruses came out with| is an excellent work for embryo operatic artists, and the 
super ect, the rich volume of tone intensifying their | students of the Guildhall School of Music who were engaged 
mpressiveness and grandeur, this being particularly | in its presentation on March 7, 8 and 9 seemed to enjoy the 
able in the fine chorus ‘O ve priests.” [he intense | work quite as mu h as the audiences Detailed criticism on 
nnity of the concluding section was also finely realized, | such occasions is out of place, but it may be said that 
and the choir is to be congratulated on the ‘success it | Miss Maude Willby’s impersonation of the heroine Zerlina 
achieved. The soloists also sustained their respective roles; was full of promise for greater achievements, that 
with great earnestness. Miss Gleeson-White sang tl e| Mr. Frederick Blamey made ¢ it use of his opportunities 
soprano solos with chastened warmth of emotion, , with} as the courteous robber, and that Mr. Stanley Goldstein 
M Edith |. Miller as her colleague, the duet of the two | showed a lively sense of humour as Lord Allcast It was 
Marys ‘ At the beautiful gate’ was rendered in a memorable | | to the fresh tone of the voices in the 
manner. Miss Miller was no less happy in her rendering of oruse nd the dances were executed with great spirit 
ntralto solos, and Mr. Ben Davies, in excellent voice, | Its praise is chiefly due to Mr. Richard 
, 


n, who respectively officiated 





devotional expression to the sympathetic music assigned 











































to St. John. The part of St. ter was sung by Mr. Dalton | x ict nd stage ma 7 
Baker, who gave a fine interpretation of the noble i 
allied to Peter’s address to the men of Judea. m 
rchestral portion was particularly effective in the London Concerts. 
scori of the Pentecost scene, perhaps one of the most )UEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
imaginative and thrilling portions of this loftily conceived The series of Saturday afternoon Symphony Conce at 
majestic oratorio. Sir Frederick Bridge conducted | Queen’s Hall conducted by Mr. Henry J. Wood concluded 
‘ watchful care and ability, and valuable assistance was} on March 2, when remarkably fine performances were given 
it the organ by Mr. H. L. Balfour. of Tchaikovsky’s F minor Symphony and _ Rubinstein’s 
ee Pianoforte concerto in D minor, Madame Carrejio being the 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. soloist in the latter work. The series of concerts had proved 
; . so successful, nowever, t two extra periormances were 
The centre of attraction at the concert on February 28 | announced, the first of wl took place on March 16. On 
was M. Vladimir de Pachmann, the exponent /a len this occasion a remarkably varied programme was presented, 
in, and how s bly he played the F minor Pianoforte | g special feature of which was the performance of Mozart's 
c o—a performance characterized __ by exqt Symphony in G minor (K. 183). To the score of this is 
sss, flawless technique, and poetic charm. No less} affixed a note stating that the wor was composed at 
njoyable were his solos later in the evening, which | Salzburg in 1773, at which time Mozart was only seventeen 
ncluded Mendelssohn’s seldom-heard (in the concert | years of age, and had just returned from a tourin Italy. The 


room) ‘Andante and Rondo Capriccioso,’ most delicately) 


nterpreted. Georges Enesco’s Sympt 





ony in E flat, performed | 


iece considering the age of its composer. It consists of the 


for the first time in London,-is one of those up-to-date | 





S four movements in which brightness comes only as 

leams of sunshine on an April day, but the music is 
y understood, | ¢} oroughly Mozartian in idiom. Mr. Wood is greatly to be 
the work recalled the} praised for reviving this interesting work, which it is to be 
good. For the present hoped will be heard uin during the Promenade 
we cannot yoke M. Enesco} Concert Season. Beethoven’s Rondino in E flat for wind 


from when he was about twenty years 


| symphony is serious in mood, and is an extraordinarily mature 
1 more than once before | 


ympositions which need to 
r merits can be fully 
iging from this first he 
curate’s egg, part of which was 
as 





} 





not O Sa 








it may suffice to say that w 


with other symphonic composers that could be mentioned, | jnstruments, dating 





e + ecknowledce the clever which he obtai 3 é‘ : 

we must acknowledge the cleverness with which he obtains | old, also figured in the programme, which included the 
} Hact “wen f 7 ' wd t see hy . ‘TT . - ® 

us effects, even hough they do no always eem to be) barbaric intermezzo The of Poltava from 
invested with beauty. The concert began with Sir Charle 





g haikovsky’s ‘ Mazeppa,’ the love scene from Strauss’s 





Stanford’s melodious ‘Irish Rhapsody No. 1,’ and ended opera ‘ Feuersnot’ and Beethoven’s E flat Concerto, the 


with Cherubini’s ‘ Les Abencérages’ overture. Miss Marie | pianoforte part of the last-named being beautifully played by 
Brema, the vocalist of the evening, was more successful] Mr. Richard Bublis ; - 
in the songs by Weingartner than in those by Purcell 3 — 
The concert given on March 13 had special interest, if | LONDON SYMPHON ONCERTS. 
nly because it incidentally demonstrated that new British} At the ninth concert given at (Jueen’s Hall on March 11, 


isic could be favourably pitted against new foreign music. | interest centred chiefly in the performance of Strauss’s 
The first item was the prelude to the as yet unperformed | ‘ Ein Heldenleben.’ Probably no finer interpretation has 
ypera ‘Ione’ by Mr. Arthur Hervey. This was conducted | been given of this remarkable work. No attempt was made 
by the composer and was well received. The opera has a|to mitigate the realism of the Battle section. If we must 
tragic plot in which love, jealousy and revenge are motives, | feed on Strauss, there is no doubt it is well to have him served 
and the drama. The themes have; hot. Mr. Arthur Payne played the violin solo with telling 
character and they are often effectively orchestrated. The} beauty of tone and execution. Mr. Harold Bauer gave 

rown’ and brooding sections seemed proportionately too | highly effective performances of the B flat minor Pianoforte 
long to maintain interest, but the poetry of the treatment | concerto by Tchaikovsky and the ‘ Todtentanz’ by Liszt. 
was unmistakable. Another novelty in the programme was| The concert opened with Mozart's beautiful symphony in 
the Violin concerto in A (Op. 45) composed and conducted | E flat, and closed with one of the most brilliant performances 
y Christian Sinding, who appeared for the first time in| of Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora’ No. 3 overture that we have had 
England. The concerto did not make a very favourable| the good fortune to hear. Dr. Richter conducted and 


pression. It lacked charm and often seemed laboured. | seemed throughout at his best. 





the prelude epitomises 
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S y rfora Brahms’s ‘ kK iem,’ and for the first 
I ‘ q Y D. ( Rosse S vem * The 
1 Dan for r and w soli and chorus, by 
sie You T latter rk displayed fanciful and 
imes \ rea nt of a rather difficult subject 
c ser rmits f elf write str 
rl r the solo v es Mrs. Henry J. Wood and 
Gi ry H st, the chorus sang wit 
lle re But the musical interest was 
wchestral par The *‘ Requiem’ was performed 
care al “ ’ ssive eflect. The mournful 
rness of t l ope Behold all sh is as 
grass,” W rdly re I vir excelled re in 
t 1 mer cl s than in the passages calling 
licacy len ial expre m. Mrs. Henry J. Wood 
Mr. hf Da ing solos. The funeral marcl 
Elear Gi 1 Diarmi ne of the composer's 
works, a seld heard—was played in memory 
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‘ ! reak No other music was performed, 
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MR. ONDRICEK’S CONCERT. 


Mr. Floris Ondricek, who made his first appearance in 
London last summer under the cognomen of ‘ Floris,’ gave a 
concert at © 1's Hall on March 5, when he played 
Max Bruch’s Violin concerto inG minor. The chief fe 
afternoon, however, were a _ remarkably 
performance of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony in E minor, No. s, 
and the production of an orchestral work entitled ‘ Mac! 
Impressions from Shakespeare,’ by Mr. W. H. Thorley, 
1 the Symphonic Orchestra. This proved a 
scholarly-written work, show 
ty, and with which it would be 
uaintance. 








who conduc 
well-constructed 





considerable imag 


pleasant t ike further 





HESTRA, 


KRI OR! 
Notable advance was shown in the ensemble of Mr. Emil 
:’s orchestra at the concert which took place on 
February 28 at Bechstein Hall. The programme, especially 
praiseworthy for its unhackneyed character, included Bizet’s 
charming ‘Yeux d’Enfants’ (Op. 22); 
‘Fantasie sur deux airs Russes’; and Johann 
* Kaiser-walzer.’ The selection of the last-named 
particularly commendable, and the example might be followed 
elsewhere, for the waltz-king’s strains are most delightful 





Glinka’s 


Strauss’s 


suite 


was 


MR. FRANK BRIDGE'S ‘ THREE IDYLLS.’ 

The concert given by the Grimson ()uartet on March 8, 
ut Bechstein Hall, was distinguished by the first performance 
of ‘ Three Idylls’ for string quartet, composed by Mr. Frar 
Bridge. The composer took part in this programme, his 


colleagues being Miss Jessie Grimson, Mr. Ernest Tomlir 














und Mr. Edward Mason The three little pieces are 
idmirably contrasted and pleasantly permeated by manly 
spirit and healthy sentiment, and should find favour wit! 
se who pract chamber music in the home. 
aw EXTET 1 MI OSEPH HOLBROO 


does n tract mus 


A cricket club c 
folk A 


mncert usually at 


exception, »wever, was the concer 








provided by Finchley Cricket Club at Woodside Park 
Hall on February 28, of which the chief musical interest 
centred in the performance of Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s thir 
Sextet for pianoforte and strings or wood-wind (Op. 33 
This work is in three fully-elaborated movements 

contains, to our thinkin some of 1 sanest and most 
attractive music we have heard by this industrious composer 


On this occasion a party of string players, admirably led 
Mr. John Saunders, with Mr. Holbrooke at the piano 
gave an excellent performance of t work. 


rie, 


Record is due of 


recent advent of some young pianis 
Mr. Nathan Fryer, a native of Cleveland, Ohio, now i 
his twenty r, gave his first recital at Bechstein [all 
on February 26, after five years’ study with Leschetit 
[hat the new-comer should have a masterly technique was 
naturally expected, but in addition to this there was shown 
i refined feeling, good taste and avoidance of exaggeration 
ut augur well for his future artistic career. Mr. Percy 
Waller, who made his appearance at Bechstein Hall on 
March 13, 4 promising young pianist with a p »werful 
uch and great executive facil Miss Shakespeare made 


hirst ye 


} 
KY) 


is also 
lity 
a very favourable impression on March 15 at .Kolian [lall, 


by reason of a singularly strong and firm style. She has 


yet to acquire greater insight into deep emotion, but 
echnically she would seem to have nothing more to learn. 


in London of Max Reger’s Str 
1 D minor (Op. 74) was a prominent feature of th 
chamber concert given by Miss Norah Clench on March 5 
Hlall. In common with other works by tl 

composer, the music shows consummate command of resource, 

it it is excessively complex and permeated by a spirit ol 
restless complaining and discontent which is anyth 1 
exhilarating to listen to. The absence of melodic beauty 1s 
ulso very marked, and the ceaseless storm and stress l 
want of mtrasting sentiment the 





The first performanc 
juartet i ; ». 74 





it Bechstein 








tween movement 
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‘engenders a feeling of monotony, 
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M Theodora Macalaster, assisted by Mr. Stoney | chale (Mr. Wm. Kendall). Church choirs’ (men and boys 
in Beauchamp (tenor) and Mr. Robert Buchan (violin), gave a] prize, St. Paul's, Wimbledon Park (Mr. G i. Dean). 
i very successful concert at Steinway Ilall on March 6. | Church choirs’ (mixed) prize, Clapham High Street 
oa Th dy has a soprano voice of musical quality, and her Wesleyan Church (Mr. Wesley Hammet Men s choirs 
sis interpretation of an admirable selection of songs by British | prize, Wren male choir, Camberwell Mr. F. C. French). 
id ind tinental composers attested to considerable dramatic | ‘The Gentlewoman Competition for ladies’ choirs, 
. intelligence and sensitive feeling. [ler singing was much | first prize, Mrs. Mary Lavyton’s choir ; second prize, Aristotle 
o appr ciated by a large audience. Road E.C.S choir (Mr. A. G. Gibbs). Elementary 
‘ : : | school choirs, first prize, Aristotle Road school choir, 
ry The choir and orchestra of the City of London ¢ ollege | Clapham Mr. A. G. Gibbs this choir also gained the 
athe performed, on March 7, Schubert’s ‘ The song of Miriam,’ first prize for sight-singing. Second prize, Bolingbroke Road 
ing and Gade’s ‘ Spring’s message.’ The chorus sang throughout | L.C.C. school, Old Battersea (Mr. T. Maskell Hardy). 
a with excellent attack and much attention to details of | Two concerts were given by prize-winners. Sir Walter 
expression. The solo vocalists were Miss Ethel Williams, | Palmer distributed the prizes to the juniors. 
Miss Annie McBride, Mr. W. H. Walter and Mr. George} The adult competition attracted a large audience, 
ot s. The orchestra was ably led by Miss Maude]and, without depreciating any of the performances, all of 
il Swepstone, and the pianoforte accompaniments were in the | which were excellent, it is only fair to make special mention 
on hands of Miss Gertrude Smith and Mr. Russell Bonner. | of Mr. Arthur Holford (bass), the Hampstead Prize 
lly Mr. W. G. Rothery conducted. Silver Band, and Mr. Percy W. Lawton (tenor), the 
t’s ° , , i gold medallist of the festival. The Hon. Mrs. Talbot, 
“x The South London Choral Ass ciation performed Hamish supported by the Bishop of Southwark, presented the prizes, 
li MacCunn’s too rarely-heard work ‘The lay of the last} ,4q Lord Alverstone proposed the vote of ee. 
as minstrel’ on March 20, and gave an adequate rendering Of! Mrs. Talbot. The massed choirs of ladies sang charmingly 
ed the dramatic and declamatory a with which | the work under the conductorship of Dr. Madeley Richardson. The 
abounds. : A capable orchestra did justice to the picturesque adjudicators were Dr. F. N. Abernethy, Mr Oscar Beringer, 
accompaniments, and the vocal solos were ably sustained by Mr. | lr. Field, Dr. C. J. I rost, Mr. Alfred Gibson, 
Miss Mabel Manson, M adame ( ecile Vicars, Messrs Dr rt! | Huntley, Dr W. G. MeN wught, Mr. Dan Price, 
Bernard Turner and Herbert Tracey. Cowen’s choral ballad, | py, 4, Madeley Richardson, and Mr. Fred E. Weatherly 
8, ‘John Gilpin,’ and Faning’s ‘ Vagabonds’ were included in The secretary of the festival te Mr. T. Lester Tooes 
"e the second part of the concert, which was ably conducted by : palsentsat ed 
nl Mr. Leonard C. Venables. OAKHAM (RUTLAND). 
. An enjoyable concert was given by the Hampstead | , rhis was the second = = this typically countryside 
: : estival. The Hon. Mrs. Charles Fitzwilliam is the chief 
ve Conservatoire Orchestra on March 21, under the able ; ‘ anh ba Gale meee cae oes ee 
ly lirection of Mr. René Ortmans. Excellent performances | Promore! Tr a prog ba rat - oe ay = ‘ Ele > 
were given of Beethoven’s eighth symphony, the overture Gistrict. | Tin pomcesg a lid “ — i e oe 
to ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ the first movement of Tchaikovsky's sch ols had entered, but two did not atte a he rcapaneaneat 
<r > a . ; villages were represented by adult choirs. There was a 
Pianoforte concerto in B ilat minor—the solo part in which gs es tea ™ nein a 
was played by Miss Ada Petherick—and Arthut Hervey’s | PX si Sc oe ee ee rem cae 
, - S ‘ . 7 . *n flow’rv meadows,’ Palestrina), an anthem class 
clever and effective concert overture ‘ Youth.’ The vocalists | >, meta. “hae, ee gga -1 pane: 
were Madame Windsor Loche and Miss Gertrude Walton, | (“, What are these?” Stainer), a men s-voice class (" Lovely 
, night,” Chwatal}, a female-voice class The shepherd, 
k II. Walford Davies), a mixed quartet class (*‘ When 
5 , ae . hands meet,’ Pinsuti), and classes for sight-singing and voice 
Musical Competition Festivals. | production.’ virst places were secured by Wing, Exton, 
Reker Ridlington, Burley (two), Oakham (three), and Uppingham. 
STRATFORD Musical. FESTIVAL. The choirs combined to sing two glees at the evening 
This old-established festival has this year celebrated its| concert which was successfully given on the second 
’ silver jubilee Special and very successful efforts had | evening of the festival, March 7 
been made to give the event due importance. Fourteen 
adult choirs and eighteen junior choirs appeared. There were KENSINGTON COMPETITIONS 
: about 400 solo instrumentalists and 173 solo vocalists. Formerly this organizition appealed only to ladies’ 
Altogether it was estimated that upwards of 2,000 performers | choirs. It is now open to orchestras and mixed-voice 
took part in the festival. The results in the chief choral | choirs in addition. e test-piece for the orchestras was 
classes were as follows: First-prize winners—Ladies’ choirs, | Tchaikovsky's ‘ Elegie’ and a short sight-test. The Church 
Madame Hands’s choir; men’s choirs (two classes), | Orchestral Society (Dr. Huntley), the London Diocesan 
St. Columba’s (first in both); girls’ choirs, Stratford | Orchestra (Margaret Ilaweis), andthe Linnet String Orchestra 
Co-operative Junior (Mr. Alfred Sears); boys’ choirs, | Miss Ida Hyett) competed, and the challenge banner, 
St. Saviour’s, Walthamstow, choir-boys ; elementary school | offered as a prize, was won by the Diocesan Orchestra. In 
s choirs (boys), Godwin Road, Forest Gate, Council School ;]a sight-test competition (adjudicator, Mr. Joseph Ivimey 
n (girls), Farmer Road, Leyton, Council School; choral | the Church Orchestral Society gained full marks 
n Societies, Mr. G. Day Winter's choir. The adjudicators} In the choral sections nine choirs competed in seven 
) were Dr. Percy Buck, Mr. George Oakey, Mr. James] sections. Miss Lisa Gibson’s choir, which is a highly 
1 Bates, Mr. Oscar Beringer, Mr. G. WH.  Betjemann, | trained one, gained first-prize in three sections. Mrs. Mary 
l Mr. Ernest Fowles, Mr. Dan Price and Mr. A. L. Cowley. | Layton was successful in two sections. The Essendine 
e The competitions took place on March 9, 11, 13, 14, 15| Choir (Mr. W. Kendall) was first in the female-voice choir 
, and 21. Mr. J. Graham is the indefatigable secretary. | sight-test, and was only two marks below the winning 
S The concert given by the prize-winners in Stratford Town | choir in the mixed-choir section. The singing generally 
Hall on the afternoon of March 21 was honoured by the | was of a high standard. Dr. McNaught adjudicated in all 
presence of the Duchess of Albany. In addition to] the choral sections. The competition was held on March 14. 
distributing the prizes and certificates gained by the successful nee 
. candidates, Iler Royal Highness presented, on behalf of the| The Morley (Yorks) Vocal Union held a competition in 
subscribers, a silver salver and a photographic album to| the Town Hall on February 23. Seventeen choirs competed 
é Mr. J. Spencer Curwen, the founder and president of the | Mr. C. H. Moody, of Ripon Cathedral, adjudicated. The 
: festival. Baptist Tabernacle Choir, Crosland Row Wesleyan, and the 
Nelson Arion male-voice choir were prize-winners in various 
| Soutu LONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. | sections. 
The second annual festival, heldin the Town Hall, Battersea, | _—_—— 
on March 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 14 was a great success. There On March 15, at a meeting of the Concert Goers’ Cluls 
were nearly 400 entries, and 1,350 performers. The standard | held in Langham I[lotel, Miss Wakefield gave an address 
was generally satisfactory. The ‘ Lady Palmer’ Competition | on the Competition Festival Movement. Mr. W. II. Leslie 
for choral Societies was won by the Essendine (Paddington) | presided, Dr, McNaught and Mr, A. Kalisch spoke. 
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MUSIC IN BELFAST. 
ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDEN1 
nth Queen’s College chamber concert on M 


as vocalist Madame Gertrude Drinkwater 
’ 


st of instrumentalists, including two leading 


Miss W. Burnett and Mr. George Vincent, with 


arburton (violoncello) and Stott (doul 
Hallé Orchestra. Dr. Walker was 

pl is pianist. The programme ir 

nn, Liszt and 

y Wieniawski (Op. 22); several pieces by ¢ 
r concerted pieces -a Trio by Hay 









t 1 last « the | S ty’ 

ts took place on wl the 

ir d Brahms’s ‘ Requiem ’—probably ver 
re performed in Ireland, and certainly not in Belfast 

Sullivan’s ‘Golde. Legend ‘ a very « 
t ere the Misses Ethel Cadman Dilys Jor 
essrs. Webster Millar and Charles Tree. I) 

nducted. The whole concert was very suc sf 
lience seemed greatly pleased. It w i 


ssible to pick holes in tl 


e 
that invidious task, and there are 


) c r nat 
who think they can discover blemishes, 
hem ss incapable either of taking part 





or even of pointing out exactly wl 


y think they have found. 


MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM 





(VI OWN CORRI NDEN 
ing! ( r { . { ly cond ; 
is Facer, for once departed from its customary 
ind instead of devoting its energies to a perform 
] ral wor the Town Hall 
ry 1 é rpts fron * Tannhauser 
it flying Dutchman,’ and ‘ Rienzi,’ whic 
the whole of the first part of the programme. Wit 
tr f amateurs and professional players 
t t compiete reauzation of the composers 
str scores. rl est work done by tl 
in § . unac ym panied part S ngs, which were 
give! The principal artists included Miss 


ernon, Miss Grace Ivell, Mr. Walter Lawley 


ames Culeman. The same Society also gav 
ncert rformance of Gounod’s * Faust’ I 
March 9, for which some well-known 
ists id been secured, including Miss Kate 
Miss Marie Stiven, Mr. Wilson Pembroke and 
Ridding. The attendance was so great that 
ple were unable to gain admission. 





ing popular concert was given by the Birming] 
Orchestral Association in tl 






special mention I may point 
Stanford’s * The Reveng 


’ 
KS 


out the gr 





S 


Among the orchestral items prominence was giver 
pirited and splendidly orchestrated ‘ Wels! 
al 


which received a much finer inte 


‘rpretation 
previous occasion. The talented English pian 


Cooke, introduced for the first time here Liszt 








9 pianoforte and orchestra. His performance 
way masterly. The principal vocalist was tl 
high-voiced soprano, Miss Bertha Bird.  T1 


had also secured the Town Hall on March 
rt performance of Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian Girl, 





lowing principal artists took part: Miss I 
dame Marguerite Gell, Mr. Alfred Wootton, 

is Howell and Mr. William Evans. 

ningham ( Choral Society is at presen 
some novel experience in the way of conductors, 
engagements having as yet been made in the 
f a permanent conductor, since Mr. Fred W. 


parture for the Antipodes, where for the present 
A concert was given by this Society in the Tow 


ruary 21, under Mr. Rutland Boughton, who set 


, , 
severe task in conducting such exacting works 


ene from the first act of ‘ Parsifal,’ the great 
from the second act of ‘ Tristan and Isolde, 


andon Ronald: R ne 


performance, but this 





1am 
1 the Town Hall on 
3, under Mr. Jos ph Hi. Adams’s able conductor 


and Gaul’s part-song 
vir quite distinguished then 
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and [iumperdinck’s ‘The pilgrimage to Kevlaar,’ written 
for zo-soprano and tenor soli, mixed chorus and 
orchestra, and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Death of Minnehaha.’ 
The orus was decidedly best in the last-named work, 
which they sang admirably and with the proper tone-colour. 
The me cannot be said of the Grail scene, and in the 
lov juet from ‘ Tristan’ the orchestra completely 
overweighted Miss Susan Strong (Isolde) and Mr. Wilson 
’mbroke (Tristan) Ihe principal artists also included 
Miss Norah Newport, Mr. Lewys James and _ William 
Eva I hear that Dr. Coward, of Sheffield, is to conduct 


Elgar’s ‘The Kingdom’ at the Society’s next concert or 


Society’s second concert, 
\ssociation 


the previous 


Bromwich Choral 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
showed a distinct advance on 


The West 
iven in the 
mn February 27, 
and initial efforts of this new organization. The chorus in 
it and dramatic efile 





the first instance sang with more 
ind e orchestra appeared better represented in the strings 
efficient in technical skill. The choral 
comprised Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear my _ prayer.’ Mr. Frank 
Mullings gave an excellent and sympathetic rendering 
flattering début was also 


soprano. The principal 


and re works 





‘Onaway, awake, beloved,’ and a 
| 


ma by Miss Nelly Cooke, a new 








instrumental work performed was Spohr’s ‘ Dramatic 
> for violin and orchestra, the soloist being Mr. 
Henley, who was in excellent form and never 
1 better. A novelty was a new Ballade for strings by 
‘talented young composer Mr. Julius Harrison, whict 
enthusiastically received. Mr. Arthur Cooke conducted 

with ability and care. 







1 reference can be made to the many other 
taken place lately, whi 
splendi | 





orchestral concert by the 
lestra, given under the conductor 
Ilall on March 2, 


ind, notably the 
1ingham Symphony Orct 
p of Mr. George HI alford, in the Tow: 
efore a large and popular 
occasion was Miss Margaret Holloway, who gave an 
Max Bruch’s Concerto in G minor. 








artistic exposition of 
M. Paderewski, after an absence of four years, gave a 
pianoforte recital in the Town Hall on March 11, on the 
occasion of Messrs. Harrison’s last season 
At Mr. Willy Lehmann’s third and last chamber con 

the s held in the Masonic Hall on February 28, a 
performance was given of Schumann’s Pianoforte quintet in 
E flat and Dvorak’s in A (Op. $1). A pleasing interlude 
was the ex singing of Mr. Frank C. Mullings, who 
introduced three new and artistic songs by Julius Harrison. 
Mr. Max Mossel's last drawing-room concert of the 
given in the Grosvenor Room, Grand Hotel, on March 7, 
fitting conclusion to an -excellent series of music 


concert of the 


ason, 


cellent 


was a 


ma 





The magnificent series of » Festival 
Choral Society for the current season, was 5 ught t 
brilliant close in the Town Hall, on March 21, with a 
—s impressive rendering of Elgar’s ‘ The 
first heard at our triennial musical festival in October last, 
under the comp< yser’sdirection. That Dr. Sinclair 
sympathy with Elgar’s music was again fully 
by his careful and thoughtful preparation, and his masterly 
conductorship of ‘The Kingdom.’ The rare originality and 
beauty of the choral portion of the work were brought out even 
under more advantageous conditions than at the festival, and 
the orchestral portion was most ably interpreted, the nuances 
f light and shade being admirably observed. The principal 
vocalists were Miss C. Gleeson-White, Miss Alice Lakin, 
Mr. John Coates and Mr. Charles Knowles, and Mr. C. W 
Verkins rendered valuable help at the organ. Bach’s double 
motet ‘ Sing ye to the Lord,’ which followed ‘ The Kingdom,’ 
was a glorious achievement in every way 

The death of Mr. Walter Brooks on March 14, 
few days of his seventy-fifth birthday, has to be 
with regret. He began his musical career 
Gloucester Cathedral and became an ar 
assistant to the then organist, John Amott. He was 
successively organist at Upton St. Leonard’s ; Christ Church, 
Hampstead ; St. Mary’s, Atherstone; and St. Martin's, 
Birmingham. The last-named appointment he held for nearly 
forty-four years. Mr. Walter Brooks was held in the highest 
esteem as a man and as a musician. ; 


concerts ¢ rganizc 





Kingdom,’ 





is inthor I 


demonstrated 





within a 
recorded 
as a chorister of 
ticled pupil of, and 


hiennsamnidittaiuestied 


audience. The solo violinist on 


season, | 


— 
MUSIC IN BRISTOL. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
The Society ot Instrumentalists brought their season to a 
close on March 2 bya concert at the Victoria Rooms, where, 
aided by some local professional players (Mr. Harold Bernard 
large audience. Mr. George 
Riseley ibility. Several 
favourite c were executed, and in Weber’s 
Concertstiick, Miss Mildred It who was at the 


be ing le ider), tl ey gi itified 
conducted with his accustomed 


mp SILIONS 


itchard, 


pianoforte, was greatly applauded. The vocalists were 
Miss Madeline Applegate (Trowbridge) and Mr. William 
Thomas (a former lay clerk at Bristol Cathedral), whose 


fforts were much appreciated. 

In order to augment the Lord Mayor of Bristol’s fund for 
Jamaica, a concert ized by Mr. Riseley 
held in Colston Hall. The _ principal 
performance was the singing by the Bristol 
Society, who gave a large number of 
most popular having the co-operation of 

Way as Hegar’s powerfully written 
hantom host’ was repeated by the choir with great effect, 
an d two compositions by Mr. C. Lee-Williams, ‘ Peace * and 

“he pediar’s song,’ were received with special favour. 
ymens’s ‘ The storm’ upon the organ. 
in St. Mary Redcliffe Church, on 
excellent rendering of Sullivan’s 
he direction of Mr. Morgan, the 





fterers if 





was on March 4 


Rkoyal Orpheus Glee 
pieces, 


soloist. 








> Oa 


1 March 9 had gar’ 
*King Olaf’ was ads nirab ly 

f choralists (470 in number), 
Payne led the 
Emily Squire, 








were Madame 


or estra, S 

Mr. Charl S ders 1 Mr. Charles Knowles, all of 

whom were highly satisfactory. Afterwards the ‘ Coronation 
th tl incipals and M Bessie 


roughout with judgment. 
ntet gave a concert at the 
Messrs. Herbert Parsons 
t (violin), 
Fine 





Percy Lewis (violoncello). 


ij, a 
interpretations were given of Claude Debussy’s String 
uartet in G minor (Op. 10), and Dvorak’s Pianoforte quintet 
in A minor (Op. 81). The vocalist was Mr. Walter Ivimey 


AMBRIDGE AND ELY. 

N CORRESPONDENT.) 

Musical Society gave an 
he programme of which 
s by Lassus and Cornelius, 
The performance of the 
A special word 
Miss Edith 
pupils of 


MUSIC AT (¢ 

MM OUR O1 

The Cambridge University 

excellent concert on February I, t 
included Bach’s Magnificat, mote 

ind the * fi 





piter symphony. 


was particularly 
of praise is due to the soprano and alto vocalists, 
McCullagh and Miss Nellie Anderton, 
Miss Fillunger. Dr. Alan Gray conducted 
The second Symphony Concert of the season took place on 
7. The programme was of a popular character 
ind included the ‘ Pathetic’ symphony, the ‘ Walkiirenritt, 
and the Prelude to ‘ Tristan.’ Mr. Plunket Greene was the 
vocalist, and Dr. Charles Wood conducted. 

The Wednesday concerts of the Cambridge University 
Musical Society have included a song recital by Mr. Francis 
Harford and Miss Rayne; a visit from the Kruse 
(Juartet, when Stat new (Juartet was performed : 
and an orchestral concert, when Mr. Leonard Borwick played 
concertos—Mozrart’s (in C minor), Schumann’s, and 
antasia. The orchestra of the Society 
emselves very creditably. Dr. Gray conducted. 

A welcome revival of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion music took 
place at Ely Cathedral on March 5. The chorus, drawn 
from Ely, Cambridge, and Bury St. Edmunds, numbered 
soprano numbers were sung 

> performance was a highly 
Ar h ‘bald W Wilson, organist of 
the Cathedral, and conductor, be congratulated on the 
result of his hard work. Dr. Alan Gray was at the organ 

Mr. G. Minns at the pianoforte, and Mr. Haydn Inwards 
led the band. The large and _ slightly 
| more generous than usual. 


splendid Magnificat good. 


February 


Jessie 


iford’s fine 


three 
Beethoven’s Choral f 
vequitted t 





about 160 voices: all the = 
by the 


creditable one, and Dr. 
] 


athedral choristers 


is to 





congreg yauion was 
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MUSIC IN DUBLIN 

MO N CORRESPONDENT. ) 
The Dublin Orchestral Society gave its first concert of the 
m Febrt The programme was as 





Beethoven’s 
s’s ‘Le Rouet d’Omphale’ ; 
‘Tristan and Isolde’ 


There was a good attendance, and the hand, 





from 
played exceedingly well 

>S tl \mateur Operatic and Choral Soc iety, 
n of Mr. Barton McGuckin, gave a 





performance, rchestra, of Gounod’s ‘ Redemption.’ 
rhe so were all sung by members of the Society. 

On March 1 the Lord Lieutenant distributed the prizes 

} f tl Royal Irish Academy of Music. 

There was as usual an enormous audience, the Great Hall 

Koval University being quite filled. Ihe orchestra, 


lucted by Dr. Jozé, played Flotow’s * Martha’ and 
Weber’s ‘ Preciosa’ overtures and the Polonaise from Glinka’s 


I r Czar Miss Eileen Forbes, Mr. J. C. Browner 
ind Mr. Douglas Leech were am the most successful of 
ingers Miss Muriel Porter played a movement from a 


Violin concerto by David, and Mr. Solomon RKasenberg the 


Miss Nora TI pson sisted by Miss Madeleine Moore 


and Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees, gave two 











rit ur neerts on Marcl yand 18 On the latter 
‘ laved \ Miss Sophi Aller Brahms’s 
\ ] LD I 
I ha I rd “ t r re ne deat! i r 
! t Ilerr Ilenri | wl f so 
‘ year rincipal violoncellist in 
LD For ‘ I ived at Royal Dublin 
» ! ! I r ! und ll concerts a 
“ ul ! ' eared his presen was almost 
ndispet Ile w bee ¢ ssed by his many pupils, 
I he Royal Ir Acaden f M and elsewhere 
In Herr Bast’s « hamber sic, which he did so much 
I rin D inch cham} 
MUSIC IN EDINBUKGH 
{ } N \ 
I University M 1 Soc ductor Mr. J]. A 
M . { . t il ert re a very ] roe cle r 
Mekw Ilall n Mar Notw tanding its 
I ntly i material tt S ety does d eciucative 
wor 1 i Kc § y improveme! year by 
t I wo! performe Vere Di dominus Leo), 
I Is \r M e), d * Phaudrig 
Crol 1 (Stanford I pri il soloists were Miss Ada 
lorr M Ne Kir ' I Mis Evangeline 
Florence, a the companiments were beautifully playe 
Mr. A rs orcl ra fr N stle 
The elever nt ert Mr. Moonie’s Choir drew a 
ree audi to the Music Hall on March 6 The Choir, 
who un 1 th tr r support of Mr Amer’s orchestra, 
was fir rm, ! r f{M Bruch's * Sct 
Ellen, Moonie * Killiecranl ind Cowen’s ‘John 
Gsilpir were nost er le Miss Catherine Locke, 
Mr. Ilenry B nor I Mr. George Campbell were the 
loists, a eir work was received w great favour 
The Mus Hall w ga ll filled on the evening of 
Mar 12 rt nd neert of Mr. Kirkhope’s Choir, 
when tl l had great treat, the choral numbers 
{ re t r Mr. | ype ble direction 
M s . Psal Gade’s ‘ Sprir message,’ the 
Ir i Meister rer n ( *Ude to 
Nor east wind  furnishe 1 rich feast, and gave much 
rt y t variety of « ral efiects erhaps the gem 
Ww e Ode, w went with great swing and 
rhe or ra vi y Mr. Henri Verbrugghen, 
‘ Mr. Wil Green w ‘ loist 
] Chor is alw uppy in ‘ Israel in Egypt, 
\ il ree ble to give all the necessary 
ty and massive f tone to Hlandel’s magnificent 
yuntal un of «¢ r Its performan eon March 18, 
nder t ife id ‘ f Mr. T. Il. Collinson, fully 
maintained all t nouralle traditions associated with the 
S ! lerit work The soloists were 
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Madame Sobrino, Miss Alice Lakin and Mr. Charles 


Saunders, and the band was under the careful leaders of 
Mr. Henry Dambmann. At the close of the concert a 
presentation of silver plate and music books was made to 


Mr. James Dowie, who has been connected with the | on 
for twenty-five years. 

The Northern Choral Society gave a most creditable 
performance of Elgar’s ‘ Banner of St. George’ and Goring 
‘Sun-worshippers’ on February 23, ly 
conducted by Mr. James A. Crichton; and Miss Marion 
Dalziel, Mr. J. F. S. Adams and Mr. Robert Burnett 
contributed solos which were much appreciated. 

On March 13 the East End Choral Society (conductor 
Mr. I). Blair) gave its fifth annual concert, the chief work 
being ‘Iliawatha’s Wedding-feast.’ *‘Onaway, awake, 
> was charmingly sung by Mr. Lloyd Chandos, 
und the Edinburgh String Quartet contributed Haydn’s 
-mperor’s Hymn’ movement. 

A very pleasant concert was that of the Southern Choral 
Association, which took place in the Livingstone Hall on 
March 15. In both the ‘ Erl King’s Daughter’ and ‘ Blest 
pair of Sirens’ the Society did credit to its conductor Mr 
Winning. There was a capital little band, and the soloists, 
Mrs. Christie, Miss Macdiarmid and Mr. George Campbell, 
were excellent, Mr. Campbell especially giving great 
distinction to the part of Olaf. 

The series of orchestral concerts was brilliantly rounded 
off by that which took place on February 20. Dr. Cowen 
and the Messrs. Paterson deserve unstinted praise and 
congratulations on the success of the season. The programme 
was a plebiscite one, and included the ‘ Pathetic’ 
symphony, the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Overture 
and the ‘ Ride of the Valkyries ’—all beautifully played 
Miss Marie Hall made quite a sensation by her violin 
playing 

\ charming concert, which was worthy of much better 
support than it received, was at given by the Verbrugglien 
(Juartet on March 7, and the third concert (February 26) of 
the Edinburgh String (Juartet was equally interesting, 
including as it did works by Beethoven, Dvorak and Haydr 
The sixth classical concert (March 16) brought the Brussels 
()uartet, assisted in one number (the Pianoforte quintet of 
Cesar Franck) by Mr. Denhof. Quartets by Glazounow 
and Beethoven were rendered with perfect finish and 


homas’s 


} ' 
be loved 


‘ 








ensemble. 

Miss Agnes Stewart Wood and Mr. John Coates gave 
t very interesting recital of violin and vocal music on 
February 21, and Miss Marion Kichards in conjunction 
with Mr. Charles Tree, and with Miss Mabel Barrons at 


the pianoforte, a vocal duet recital on February 22 
Mrs. Kennedy Fraser's fourth lecture-recital had for subject 
Schubert’s song-cycle ‘ A Winter’s Journey * ; and pianoforte 
recitals were given by Mr. Ernst Denhof (March 4) and 
Madame Carrejo (March 9 

\ special word may be given to the violin and pianoforte 
recital given by Miss Helen and Mr. Peter Macgregor or 
March 15. The sister and brother showed unanimity ol 
feeling and a capital ensemble in Cesar Franck’s Sonata in A, 
and each showed talent and technical accomplishment in 
their respective solos—notably in Tartini’s G minor Sonata 


and Bach’s chromatic fantasia and fugue. 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
FROM OUR OWN COKRESPONDENT.) 
Choral and Orchestral Union’s season 
the beginning of quite a_ flood of 
miscellaneous music-makings. The excellent concert given 
by Mr. Ilutton Malcolm’s Male-voice Choir took place just 
I \ noteworthy feature of 





marked, as 


too late to be recorded last month. 
the programme was the inclusion of no fewer than seven 
vocal pieces given for the first time in Glasgow. 

lhe first appearance of what is practically a newly formed 
University Choral Society took place on March 5. Th 
choir, a fairly well-balanced body of about fifty voices, were 
heard to best advantage in the well-known madrigal ‘ Har 
by a fountain’ and in Smart’s ‘ Waken, lords and ladies gay.’ 
Instrumental solos were contributed by Miss Bessie Spence 
(violin), Prof. Bower (violoncello), and Mr. A. M 
Ilenderson (pianoforte), and the three performers gave, 1n 
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addition, a delightful rendering of Haydn’s Pianoforte trio 
No. 1,inG. Mr. A. M. Henderson, the recently-appointed 
organist to the University, officiated as conductor. The 
concert of the Glasgow Glee and Madrigal Society on 
March 9 showed that Mr. B. W. Hartley and his choristers 
still maintain their reputation for refined part-singing. 

The third of the chamber concerts given under the 
au es of the Pollokshields Philharmonic Society was given 
on March 11, when a capital programme of concerted music 
was rendered by the Verbrugghen Quartet, with Mr. Philip 
Halstead as pianist. Miss Annie M’Caa contributed some 
vo l > los. 

Langside Choral Society, a recently-formed suburban 
choir, gave its inaugural concert on March 14. Haydn’s 
‘Creation’ was performed, and nothing but praise can Le 

»wed on the performance. The choir consists of about 
So voices—the soprano, and 
unusually good —and under the able and experienced guidance 

f the conductor, Dr. A. Davidson Arnott, it is capable of 

g excellent work. 

Govan Choral Union, under Dr. D. F. Wilson’s baton, 
rave a performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ on 
March 20. The singing of the choir was notable chiefly for 
its vigour, the members entering into their part with great 
The soloists were Mrs. Baxter, Miss Marion 
Brockett and Lewis, and Mr. Daly led 
were ably 


tenor, bass sections being 


enthusiasm. 
Urie, and Messrs. 
a ull string 
supplemented by Dr. Frew at t 


band, whose accompaniments 


1€ organ. 


Opera has been much in evidence during the month. 
T Royal Carl Rosa and the Moody-Manners companies 


each gave a fortnight’s performances. <A feature of t] 
Carl Kosa season was the fine presentation of Beethoven’s 
> Amateur performances have been given by the 
eus Club (* Merrie England ’) and the Glas; - 
Music Opera Class (Offenbach’s ‘Grand Duchess’). In 








latter work the distinguished appearance of Miss 
Jenny Young, a very promising Glasgow vocalist, merits | 


special mention 


Successful pianoforte recitals have been given by 
Madame Carreho, Mr. Frederic Lamond (a _ Beethoven | 
programme) and Mr. August Ilyllested. \mong other 
performances have been Spohr’s * Last Judgment’ by tt 
Sunday School Union Choir (Mr. Alec Steven, conductor 
Costa’s * Eli’ by the Clydebank Choral Union; and the 


the Coatbridge Choral Union, the last two 
Mr. W. J. Clapperton 


Societies being conducted by 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT. 


(FROM OUR OWN COKRESPONDENT.) 


MUSIC IN 


Mr. Coleridge-Taylor conducted the Symphony Orchestra's 
performance, on February 25, of his symphonic variations on 
an African theme and the £v/racte from ‘ Lierod.’? The 

rchestra, under Mr. Akeroyd, also gave fine performances 
4 Tchaikovsky's I and Beethoven’s 


* Pathetic’ 
* Leonora’ overture. 

Dr. Richter’s last Philharmonic 
was largely attended. The 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth symphony and 


symphony 


concert on February 26 

programme _ included 

Dvorak’s ‘In der Natur’ 
symphony. 

The programme of the last ‘ Gentlemen's ’ 

r the of the Orchestral Society, included 


Beethoven’s Eiglith symphony, 


concert, given 





auspices 
Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis 


werture, the introduction to Act V. of Reinecke’s 
‘King Manfred,’ Tchaikovsky’s Andante cantabile for 
strings and a Serenade by Jensen, in addition to Bach’s 
* Brandenburg’ concerto for strings. 


rhe tinal Schiever concert found the famous (Quartet a 
its best in performances of Dvorak’s Quartet in E and 
Schumann’s Pianoforte quartet in E flat. Mr. Howard 
Iladley, the solo pianist, made an excellent impression 

The final Armonica Society concert in the small concert 
room, St. Ge *s Hall, on March 13, was of particular 


en played 





interest. There ; seldom-heard Goetz 
Symphony in F and Godard’s * Scénes Poetique.’ Heartiest 
congratulations were showered upon Mr. E. A. Garrod, who 
gave a really admirable rendering of the part in 
Cchaikovsky’s Violin concerto, and Miss Mary Longdon 
sang several songs with her accustomed succes 


was tl 


solo 


At the Symphony Orchestra concert on 
*Eroica’ symphony, Tchaikovsky’s 
Bois dormant’ and Saint-Saéns’s 
played Miss Ethel Lister, 
g Mendelssohn’s aria 


evening, sat 
suis Titania’ and Weber's 


penultimate 
March 11, Beethoven’s 
ballet suite ‘ La Belle at 
*Le Rouet d’Omphale’ 
he vocalist of the 
* Infelice, Ambroise Th 
* Softly sighs.’ 
The Welsh ¢ 
Bach’s * Passion’ 
March 16. The 
devotional and showed 


were 


mas’s ‘Je 


horal Union gave an excellent rendering of 
music at the Philharmonic [all on 
interpretation was extremely reverent and 
that the choir and their conductor, 
Mr. Harry Evans, were thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the work. The solo vocalists were Miss Ethel L 
Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Kk. Wynne Jones 
and Mr. Frederic Austin. Mr. Branscombe rendered 
excellent service at the organ. Much credit is due to this 
excellent organization for its enterprise 
great work 
The Philharmonic final concer 
to a satisfactory conclusion with the first part of Verdi's 
‘Requiem,’ tl principals being Mis \gnes Nicholls, 
Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. John Harrison and Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies. 


ster, 





in performing this 


+} 





rht a successful season 











MUSIC IN MANCIIESTER 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
concerts 3 
e performance of the Mass in 
This third etiort of the choir in this 
I le. The principals were 
Lakin, Mr. William Green 
At the concert of February 21 


Beethoven 
Bach 
minor on March 14 
work was the best it 
Miss Agnes Nicholls, 
and Mr. Hjalmar Arlberg. 
there was one more repe the ‘ Pathetic’ 
and Dr. Brodsky played Beethoven’s Violin concerto. 
Bruckner’s Symphony No. 3, in D minor, little 
impression at the following concert, but Madame Carrejio 
scored a great success in a fine performance of Beethoven’s 
E flat symphony was gloriously 
played at Miss Nervil, the brilliant 
\ustralian the vocalist, and Mr. Albert 
Spalding, the played the Violin 


h not a little 


opened this season's series of 


closed it, with 


symphony, 
made 


concerto. The ‘ kroica 
the concert of 
soprano, Was 
\merican art 


g od tone 


young 


concerto of Saint-Saéns with nd wi 
nervous skill. 


At the 


some pleasant 


there was 


Choir in 


ary 25 


oe 


Gentlemen’s Concert <« 
singing by ladies of the [lalk 


part-songs by Brahms and Elgar; and Dr. Richter secured a 
delightful performance of Mozart’s * Prag symphony in D, 
’ : 
solo vocalist 


Mr. Dalton Baker was the 





The programme of the Brodsky of 
February 27 included Mozcart’s G, 
Beethoven’s Quartet in and 


E minor 


Franck’s Vianoforte quintet in F minor. 


was 


Cesar 

Forbes 
Promenade ( 
played his new 


at the pianoforte in the q tel. At the 
mcert of February 23 Mr. Egon 
Concertsttick for pianoforte and or 
in C minor, and Mr. Rawdon Briggs gave a good rendering 
solo work in Spohr’s so-called lramatic’ Violin 
Mr. Ilamilton Harris was the vocalist. The 
March 9, opened with the 
closed with the ‘ Ride of tl 
Speelman (conductor of 
concerlyo 





hestra 


of the 
concerto. 
last of the ten concerts, on 
overture ‘ Leonora,’ No. 3, and 
Valkyries.’ Dr. Brodsky and Mr. 
1e rts) played tl t movement of a double 
by Mozart for 

cadenza by Hellmesberger. 
Mr. Herbert Brown were tl 


1¢€ 





in interesting 
Thomas and 
} 


| . Sale intendinats 
violin and viola, introducin 
Madame Ett 


, 
vocalists, the latter breaking 


new ground with the late Heinri Hlofmann’s setting 
of Felix Dahn’s ‘Die Lieder des Troubadours Raoul 
(Op S59) 

Mr. Brand Lane brought his season of Subscription 
Concerts to a close on March 2 Such talent and such fare 
as Lady Halle, Mada Albani, Mada Ada Crossley, 


| 
Davies and Borwick bring wit 
1] 


Mr. Ben " 
to pack the Free Trade Hall, with nothing 


Mr. Leonard 
! 


them, served 
great or new to aid the allurement. The reception wi 
which Lady Hallé met was remarkable, even from a 


Manchester ruda was her 


Miss Olga N 


audience. 
accompanist. The Philharmonic Ch 


hat has 
wonderfully well this season, fully sustained its reputation in 


suny 5 


interleaving the vocal and instrument 
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Messr Franz S I H D her, Paul Miry and | ‘ Lohengrin.’ Mr. Charles Knowles was accorde 
}. Gaillard, the cultured lful Brussels String (Quartet, | enthusiastic reception for his solos—Henschel’s ‘ \ g 
pr rogr t he Schiller-Anstalt | Dietrich’ and Sullivan’s ‘Thou art passing hence.’ ¢ 
I I r I hree S ann | conce both artistically and financially, is 
(Juar { \ I S I t |} the v ciety has given, 
O ( Mr. ¢ I ; s id Th , Sacred Harmonic Society conclu 
) Juar ( r(Op. 1 y-firs S itl performance of G 
Mr. | fF Pr , rts, | * Reden 22 The artists were Miss 
i S Thr Perceval ladys Roberts, Mr. William ¢ 
’ ‘ r February \ 1 Mr : 
Mr. C1 \ I rts ¢ ] al ] T : 
M St. Patr led ore att officiated at the or 
I gr s I : f On M 
M t S ur 4 dichamber « 
lg i | ll , a 2, di lude 1 T< 
due rt r Dr. Henry Watsor by Brodsky y 
\ ! rps rd, were | performance n sturne inC minor and Balla I 
: c uC pa nts, al G minor, and also accompanied Mr. Brodsky in Bach’s \ 
Dr. W é rps rd Toc concerto in A m This the only opportunit 
Henry Pur I I rami was mos dience had throughout the 1 of hearing Mr. Br y 
" soloist, and his magnificent breadth of tone in B 5 
. polyp! is thoroughly appreciated. The c rt 
conc] 1 fine rendering of Brahms’s Pianoforte 
MUSIC IN NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT juintet . 
At concer f the Leicester Symphony Or: stra 
O , , Sn : I February 28 the rogramn included M rt’s 
( ( ts February 2 I rte ncer in C (No. 21), Beethoven’s Symphony 
en M } \ r. Carl W , rave a|in D d new Festival March by Mr. | Mar ll 
y = natas by | Ward f N um, conducted by tl composer 
Mozar : I ; we ule | Jessie Adc ] nd Mr. J. A 
f Mr. Borw ' Pia ae Ade 
M S wel erfor by The Leicester lharmonic Societys performan 
S N M S v's cer Elgar’s The | m n Mar 21 , despite some 
. I Mr. Alf W shor n . pon W he Society and its con I 
, Br rt ' ure W ly « t uted Phe ir were hear 
( y 1 grea ad e I Fag © ye priests, nm 
Gr wfos ‘Tr nan | 5 id s lly in the Lord’s Prayer 
lerr | D ( r Fr at a S s were M in 5 r, Miss Gwladys kK 
| . é Mr. Webster M r and Mr. Dalton Baker, each of w 
l S S Or S did splendidl Special menticn ma e mad 
. ! n rogra rat *The sun goeth down,’ the ‘ Arrest’ s t 
} ' r M | ~ y il 1 | I olo ‘ Unto yo that r 
' S rst S ot acl Mr. Ellis, ib] ( leserves cre for 
| ( rtu LAr : é' nterpris¢ 9 r ‘ I ur’s latest orator 
Mr LA I ( I S y 1 Leices’er audien 
, r , Gre \ new ral s y has be formed at Loughbor 
rforn ' | ( Mar : ing fron works selected for 1ts first concer 
t t Mr. M. Fair a) . : ng | fres! " 1 pr $ d celle: work e 
. Choral S Armst: ( rformance on March 5 contained 
New ano Mozart d Walford Davies’ g Thomas’s ‘ Sun-worshippers’ and 
I t men, r Mr. W. G. Whittaker praise.’ The chorus was supported 
[ I ! It 1 Granvil I played the first 
: 
I r d | pl ind a piece I 
I Spr , were Miss | 
I N c ( r S Am r } thborough), and 
| uN ' ry re nder Birmingham). Mr. Frank Storer 
‘ r Mr. J. } lefiries It } companied. 
rmer r y \ , separate The Long Eaton Choral Society performed ‘ Elijah’ i 
r 14 t . concert on March 1 The s t Miss Ethel Lister, 
Mr. ( D ; Sulliva ‘ Martv1 atin Miss Ma ters, Mr. Gwily 1 Mr. Dan Pr 
Vas ] M LD S$ 1s retir y from Th chor 1d r str the directi 
e mucl ood and| Mr. J. S. Derbyshi A rendering of 
' wor imiliar worl 
O AY | 2 I or ( r Saris On Mare ( Chor Society sang G 
I ) ~ ' Br Parr | Lloly Citv’ w ul pr S10! The solos were al 





Mr. Henry ] Mr. Albert Gar e latter singing 
MUSIC IN NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 
N 
I ra N m Orchestral ( ert 
M 7 Ww rfor fT kovsky I etic 
t ree r ele of 
\ r r con 1, Mr. Allen Gill and all 
I ] I programn were 
Ruy Bla rture, Grieg’s ‘ Holberg’ suit 
\\ t ec I Die Meistersinger d 


of ‘The Drea of Ge 


voc socie€ 


was Is first perior 


e Society 


The pr 


Lloyd Chan 





MUSIC IN OXFORD 
RO } N RRES INDENT.) 
un llent start this term with a performa: 
is,’ given on January 24 | 
y under its able conductor Mr. Wilsdon. 


unce in the University city, and as 








id devoted nearly two years to its preparation 


reat interest was aroused, the Town Hall being crowde 


V 


ul calists were Miss Edna Thornton, Mr: 
dos and Mr. Albert Garcia, all of them excellent 


sang in such a manner as to place on record 
sset to the good for all time. 
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On |anuary 31 in the same building, and under the auspices | 
ff the Musical Club, a chamber concert was given, its chief | 
features being Brahms’s Serenade for smal! orchestra in A 
(Op. »), Beethoven’s Pianoforte concerto in G—Mr. | 
Dona Tovey playing the pianoforte part in the latter 
work—-and Bach’s Concerto for flute, oboe, violin, trumpet 
nd strings, in F, under the conductorship of Dr. Allen. 
rt was very enjoyable. 
Professor of Music, Sir Hubert 
ebruary 20 his terminal lecture in the Sheldonian 








Parry, gave on 
Theatre 


n ‘ Musical texture,’ the subject being handled in the most 
interesting manner and keenly appreciated. The illustrations, 
jrawn exclusively from Sebastian Bach, were ably rendered 
Miss Honey, Miss Jones, Mr. Barton and Mr. James 
Frisk 
I following day in the Town Hall, and under the 


auspices of the Musical Club, Miss Fanny Davies, Herr 
eisler and Mr. Whitehouse gave a delightful concert, the 
Brahms’s Sonata for pianoforte and 





programme including 
violin in G (Op. 78) and Beethoven’s Pianoforte trio in D 
Op. 70, No. 1), in addition to very 
harmingly played by Miss Fanny Davies. 

On March 4 in the Examination Schools 
tet, under the auspices of the Musical Union, gave an 
sting concert, the principal pieces being Beethoven’s 

in F minor (Op. 95), Mozart's Divertimento for 
, viola and violoncello in E flat and Dvorak’s beautiful 
yartet (‘Aus der neuen Welt’) in F (Op. Songs 
and Legrenzi were contributed by Mr. T. C. 


solos 


four snort 


the Schiever 





go). 


h by no means least, the united efforts o: the 


Last, thougl 
‘horal Soc ety and Bach Choir were, on 


rmonic and ( 
March 14, concentrated upon 
Town Hall, of Beethoven’s Mass in 


enthusiastic baton of Dr. Allen, for tl 





th *rformance, in the 
under the able and 


> first time in Oxford. 






To comment upon its vocal difficulties at this time of day is 

needless ; suffice it to say that they were on this occasion for 
most part successfully surmounted The principal 

vocalists were Miss Taggart, Miss Lett, Mr. Jackson and |} 





Harford. The 
Eroica’ Symphe 
yn. the 


second part of the programme 
my, Oxford supplying 
wind portions of the orchestra, 


Mr. Franci 
was occupied by the 
the strings and Lond 


MUSIC IN SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 
(FROM O OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


The Rotherham C} 
past, 
j under similar c« 
honourable record. As financial diff 
somewhat limited its doings, which generally include the 
performance of an unfamiliar work, ‘ Elijah’ on March 

was relied upon to augment the treasury. The choir 
with all its customary spirit and grip. There was a 
petent orchestra, and Mr. T. L. Brameld conducted with 


oral Society has achieved some notable 
and probably 
nditions can show a more 


ploits in the 





culties have this season 


sang 





nspiring zest. The soloists were Madame Wilson Moulds, 
Miss May Peters, Mr. Henry Turnpenney and Mr. R. 
Charlesworth. 

The Barnsley St. Cecilia Society performed Verdi's 


‘Requiem,’ under the direction of Dr. Coward, on March 20 
The master’s picturesque music taxed the chorus severely, 
the inadequate balance of parts adding to their difficulties ; 
but they rose to the occasion and sang with power and 
expression. The fug choruses suffered most from the 
disparity in balance; the ‘Dies Ira sections were 
lramatically sung. The principals were Miss Perceval 
Allen, Miss Gertrude Lonsdale, Mr. .\nderson Nicol and 
Mr. Herbert Brown. The orchestra played the ‘ Tannhauser ’ 
werture and Meyerbeer’s Coronation march, and the choir 
a charming performance of Pinsuti’s ‘In this hour of 
ned splendour.’ 

he Burngreave Choral Society has taken a fresh lease of 
A performance of * Judas Maccabwwus,’ 
The 








gave 


ind enthusiasm. 
Mr. H. C. Jackson, proved the fact to the full. 
s sang with steadiness and good tone. 

In the month’s record must be included a 
rendering by the Tankersley Choral Society (conductor, 





competent 


Mr. Soar) of Van Bree’s ‘St. Cecilia’s Day’ and 
iccessful and ery praiseworthy concert by the 
Chapeltown Sacred Harmonic Society, at which 


ifor the first time in \ 


no choral body in the] 


Mendelssohn’s 13th Psalm, Bach’s church cantata ‘ Bide 
with us’ and Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment’ constituted the 
programme. 

At the last concert of the 
Society, Stanford’s quartet \Op. 64) in D minor, Beethoven’s 
quartet (Op. 18, No. 3) and Max Reger’s Pianoforte trio 
in B minor (Op. 2) were performed by Messrs. James and 
J. W. Sharpe’s quartet party. 

Among other interesting events announced to be given in 
the closing days of were concerts by the 
Sheffield Vhilharmonic Orchestra (conductor, Mr. J. H. 
Parkes) and the Shefiield Amateur Instrumental Society 
conductor, Mr. J. Duffell), also performances of ‘ Acis and 
Galatea’ by the Hillsbro’ Choral Society ; of Mendelssohn’s 
42nd Psalm,’ at St. Mary’s Church ; Tozer’s ‘ Way of the 
Cross,’ at Zion Congregational Church, and Maunder’s 
* Olivet to Calvary’ at Peter’s (Abbeydale) Church. 

The performance on March 21 of Elgar’s ‘ The Kingdom’ 
by the Sheffield Musical Union, following close upon the 
rendering of ‘The Apostles’ by the Amateur Musical 
Society, created much interest. Dr. Coward conducted an 
intelligent and well-prepared interpretation of the oratorio 
in which the and a competent orchestra divided 
the honours: The were Miss Perceval Allen, 
Miss Edna Thornton, Mr. Gwilym Richards and Mr. Herbert 
Brown. The choir concluded an work 
with an heroic and perfectly tuneful performance of Bach’s 
motet for double choir, ‘Sing ye to the Lord.’ The 
orchestra played with neatness and expression the overture 
and ballet-music from Schubert’s ‘ RKosamunde. 


Shettield Chamber Music 





the month 








fine choir 


soloists 


exacting nights 


MUSIC IN YORKSHIRE. 


ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
EE! 
We have had three choral concerts at Leeds during 
the past month that were of exceptional interest; on 


March 1 and 14 tl 


3 
Elgar’s ‘The Apostles ’ 


Choral Union gave 
—the latter 
March 20 the 
Berlioz’s 
ad luck as regards the 


tne Lee 5 





and on 
followed 


orkshire 
Leeds Philharmonic Society 
‘Requiem.’ The Choral Union had 
cast of soloists originally selected, for out of the six who were 
to take part in ‘The Apostles’ half were ill and unable to 
appear. However, though at the eleventh hour, a 
efficient cast was secured. Mr. Ifrangcon-Davies 
Mr. John Coates assumed their original parts, and sang 
with their habitual mastery. Miss Jenny Tag; 
Lonsdale, Mr. John Browning (a d 
Mr. Charles Knowles (an incisive if not very 
subtle Judas) completed the cast. In ‘The Kingdom,’ on 
the following evening, Miss Esta D’Argo sang the music 
allotted to the Blessed Virgin, and especially the important 
solo, very artistically, Mr. Knowles gave force to St. Peter’s 
utterances, and Miss Lonsdale and Mr. Coates resumed 
their respective parts. The chorus sang finely on both 
nights, though, singularly enough, seeing that this ts the 
third time they have sung ‘The Apostles,’ with greater 
confidence in the work was new to them. The 
ne quality was plainly 


(Jueen’s Hall Orchestra, though its | 
said to have appeared to adv nlage, 


wilh 


most 


and 


them 
Miss Gertrude 


St. Peter) and 





that 
hl 


manifested, cannot be { 
and seemed to find some difficulty in accustoming themselves 
Dr. Coward, with unsparing 
kind of general impression was produced by 
but so far as my own pe rsonal 


] 
i 


to the beat of who conducted 
energy. WI 
‘The Kingdom ’ I cannot say, 
impression goes, it confirmed m 
devotional feeling, its directness of expression, 
realising character and creating an atmosphere, t 
a certain structural weakness which makes 
in proportion and leaves one without a sense of finality. 
juiem,’ though very seldom 





y opinion of its wonderful 
I 
ts power ol 


ther with 





it lacking 


seem 


Berlioz’s monumental ‘ R 
heard, was not quite new to Yorkshire, having 
on two Bradford in 1857; but 
Philharmonic Society’s performance was enough of a novelty 
The Halk 
Orchestra was greatly augmented for the occasion, and the 
small brass orchestras at the four quarters of the compass, 
with the array of ten kettledrums, were fully 

; trained by Mr. Fricker, wer 

task, and I never heard 


been given 


occasions at the Leeds 


to attract musical people from far and wide. 


together 
represented. The chorus, 


note-perfect in their very exacting 
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re brilliantly sung. Sir Charles 








nd erves credit for having emphasised 
racter which Berl claimed for his 
ry st n its sensational side, 
lvimpr erformance. Thetenor 
r.M nher of the chorus 
Ly { ve com te his fine od > 
t V f wl vas most welcome 
“ | ic full rehearsal of the 
» rt belore, Ul rchestra 
t pur sé It is pla whi 
rts n more interestir 
| ruar >> intro Ce me f Sir 
» tw r s from the 
Ww tr \ n < cert the solo 
M \ Simpkin, a member 
rst ‘Ir ] psody, l cl 
ler ' rs dire 
lar Churcl 
! volior 
ertur composition 
‘ well-written wor juite i 
1 p S yenuine poetic 
cer ries was on Marcl 7> 
\ r W \ | he most 
I ra *‘ Wagner programme,’ 
‘ ring whol f his career, from 
I lannhauser Lohengrin,’ up 
| “F t Idyll I rchestra, 
we ; " ‘ ier 
programme, and in one 
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inor ‘ ing specia 
Ir ne tatter e ynd I 
r. Hf. P. Richard were the pianists 
Orcl ra bn ht a generally 
March 2 w 1 | scite 
I r of cours 1 the 
S Uvertur eer ! 
S \ I most delightful ’ 
( r ] lerpre m ort ] 
cer l Mr. At r 
r ster violin It is delica 
rt ‘ I t ‘ resent the 
Ivar Mr. Allen Gill conducted 
1 d aste Or Marcl re) 
“ rforme e last of the 
der n Dr. Cowen 
ed The 








and 


Mr. Walter 
| Miss Nellie 








yratorio. 
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a fine and impressive performance under Dr. Coward, with 
Miss Alice Lakin, Mr. Gervase Elwes and Mr. incis 
Braun as principals. The chorus singing was of urse 
superb—never have I heard the choral portions of the work 


and impressively sung. On March 15, Mr a 
a performance by the Harrogate ( ral 
Amy Dewhurst, Mr. John Harrison 


so forcibl 
Naylor conducted 
Society, Madame 


with 


and Mr. Herbert Brown as the soloists. Mr. Naylor gave 
a readit ut was full of life, his tempi being on tt 

side ; but if it lost a little where dignity was required, was 
always musician] ind did not neglect the poetry the 
music Mr. Summerscales, who conducted the Keighley 
Musical Union’s performance on March 19, leaned 5 
the opposite direction, aiming at steadiness ull the et vas 
occasionally almost lethargic. The chorus sang exceeding] 


g 
well, however, and the principal parts were ably sustained 
by Madame Dewhurst, Mr. Li. Brearley, and Mr. Llerbert 
Drown. The Keighley Orchestral Society’s concert o1 
Marcl O was di d by the Mr. I] . 
Wood, who conducted Max minor Violin 

1 .obinson being the soloist. Mrs. Henry 
and Mr. Summerscal he 


stinguisl! visit of 
Bruch’s G 

mecerto, Miss Edith R 
I. Wood 
cond ctor. 

\t Halifax the Orchestral Society, of which Mr. Va 
a concert on March 7, at which Iaydn’s 
(No. Ss ol the ; ] 
ith great spirit by the orchestra, which is 
Mr. F. Holt’s artisti 


was the vocalist, 


Is conductor, gave 


symphony ‘ Mit dem | 





wukenschlag ’ 
set) was played w 


largely amateur in its constitution. 











playing of Cor anglais sol in the introduc 

Act III. of ‘Tristan’ was another interesting feature, 
houg here, unfortunately, the orchestra was not quit 
equal to its responsibilities. Mr. John ham, a ng 
Llalif enor, gave evidence of his progress, as well of an 
excepuionally beautiful tenor voice, by his singing this 
concer On March 14 the Halifax Choral Society, under 
Mr. F. de G. English, gave a good all-round perf 

of Dr. Walford-Davies’s * Everyman,’ which made a stror 

impression, the solo parts being well sustained by M 

I Atherden, Miss Gwladys Roberts, Mr. Llenry 


Mr. Frederic Ausiin. 

1d deal of 
lately. The Symphor stra 
1 March 14, wi 


reased during 


interesting music 






gave its last two concer 





on February 25 ane h an amount of 


favour that has steadily inc the season and has 
ed the Orchestra to announce a series of ten « erts 
the earlier date a Mozart symphony in ( 
At the last concert Schuber 
feature, both wer 
of ensemble testifying to the great 
; Orchestra under Mr 
On February 27 Mr. John Dunn 
in orchestral concert at which he played Tchaikovsky’s 
work singularly suited to his vigorous, 
The orchestra was of * scratcl rder, 
tited from far and near, but Mr. T. Tertius Noble, 


-ason. On 


hel $25) was heard. 





was the central and 


ade by thi 





gave 
Violin concerto, 
berant the 


stvie. 








whe mn ted, ured to secure a very effective per 
formance of Beethoven's seventh Symphony. On Mar 5 
the Philharmonic Society, of which Mr. J. W. Hudson 1s 
conductor, gave a concert the principal feature of which was 


[Tchaikovsky's ‘ Pathetic’ symphony, and on 





the Vocal Sox lely gave ‘St. Paul,’ inder the 

Dr. G. H. Smith. Miss Ethel Lister, Miss May Peters, 
Mr. W. Maxwell and Mr. Charles Tree were the principal 
in enerally successful performance 


[he very enterprising Doncaster Musical Society chose 
lith ’ on Marc I4, 


Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘ Judith’ for its concert 





when a satisfactory performance was given under 
Mr. Thomas Brameld’s inspiring direction, the principals 
being Miss Perceval Allen, Madame Amy Dewhurst, 
Mr. Charles Saunders and Mr. Albert Garcia. Another 


; both efficient and plucky, that of Morley, 
programme of Wagner's music on March II, 
selections from ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ ‘ Tannhauser ind 
‘Lohengrin’ being very well done under Mr. Fricker and 
with the assistance of Madame Verrinder and Mr. Dan Price, 
who sang the great duet from the * Dutchman’ with good 
Elijah,’ which is seldom long absent from ch ral 
the Scarborough Philharmon 

conducted by Dr. Ely, 
Society on March 20 under 


society which 


fave a 








programmes, was given by 
Society on March Il, 
y the York Musical 
Mr. T. Tertius Noble. 








Mus 
Am« 
musi 
Insti 
Dr. 
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foreign Wotes. 


BARCELONA. 
Siegfried Wagner recently gave two concerts at t 
At t first he conducted is maternal grandfather’s 
symphonic poem ‘ Tasso’ (Liszt), his father’s ‘ Siegfried 
Idyll, and the ‘Flying Dutchman’ and ‘ Tannhauser’ 
¢ also excerpts from his own first three operas. 


e Liceo. 


ywertures 5 
BERLIN. 

Richard Strauss was invited to become a member of the 
Paris Société des Auteurs dramatiques, but he declined, as 
Article 5 of the statutes would, as he pointed out in a letter 
to a Berlin paper, give the Society power even to forbid a 
performance of ‘ Salome’ under his direction in this city 
M. Alfred Capus, president of the Socicté, having informed 
him by telegram that his adhesion to the statutes would only 
ind him so far as concerns Belgium, French 
Switzerland, and the principality of Monaco, the German 
composer has declared his intention to become a member as 


lrance, 


soon as he has received a letter from the president. 
EISENACH. 


The inauguration of Bach’s birth-house as a museum will 
shortly take place, and at the same time will be held the 


hird German Bach festival The directors of the Bacl 
Ilouse are Prof. Dr. Joachim, Generalmusikdirector 
Steinbach, Dr. von Hlase (of Leipzig), Dr. Bornemann 
f Kisenach) and Prof. Georg Schumann. Autographs, 


pictures, documents, instruments, \c., connected with Bach, 
his family and his contemporaries, are to be exhibited. 
Most of the autographs are in the Berlin Library, and it is 
not known whether the many instruments which belonged 
to Bach and his sons are still in existence. Every effort 
will, however, be made to gather together as many relics as 
possible, and all lovers of , all true musicians, are 


requested to help in so praiseworthy an undertaking. 


Bach, 7 


HELDELBERG 
Lina Ramann, in her ‘ Franz Liszt,’ remarks that ‘ after 
many Good Friday sufferings through adverse criticism and 
he prejudices to which it has given birth, ‘‘ Christus” awaits 
its Easter morn.’ The work has recently been given several 
imes in Germany and apparently created a deep impression. 
The latest performance was in this city by the Bach Society, 
inder the direction of Prof. Wolfrum. It lasted thre« 
hours and a-half, but the eagerly attentive audience followed 
the music to the close 
i 
\ full report of the Second Congress of the International 
Society held at Basle, September 25-27, 1900, has 
ist been published by Messrs. Breitkopf & Haertel. 
Among the papers read were two by well-known British 
Charles Maclean, on ‘The Musical 
Institutions of Great Britain and Ireland,’ and by 
Dr. McNaught, entitled ‘ Regarding Welsh Eisteddfodau.° 


musicians : Dr. 


ISBON, 


An opera entitled ‘ Amore e Perdizione,’ by Jean Arroyo, 
i former minister of foreign aflairs, has been produced here 


with marked success. he royal family honoured the 
performance with their presence. 
MUNICH. 


The programmes for the festival performances have been 


ssued. The dates of the Mozcart operas at the Residen 
are as fullows: * Don Juan,’ August 1 and 7; ‘ Figaro,’ 
A 3 and 9; ‘Cosi fan tutte, August 5and 11. The 





Wagner performances will commence on August 12 with 
‘Tristan,’ which will be repeated on the 21st, 26th, and 
n September 7. Three ‘King’ cycles are announced 
w August 14, 15, 17, and 19; August 28, 29, 31, 
ind September 2; and September 9, 10, 12, and [4 
*Tannhauser’ will be given on August 23 and September 4, 
and ‘ Die Meistersinger’ on August 24 and September 5. 
ST. PETERSBURG. 

A new opera by Rimski-Korsakov, entitled ‘ The Legend 
of the invisible city of Kilej and of the Maiden Fevronia,’ 
_ successfully produced at the end of February at the 
lary 


Theatre. W. J. Bielsky is the author of the libretto. 


Verdi 


WIESBADEN, 

Mozart’s ‘ Don Juan,’ Goldmark’s ‘ Queen of Sheba,’ and 

Adolphe Adam’s ‘ Le Postillon de Longjumeau,’ have been 

selected for the festival performances in May, at which 
the Kaiser will be present. 

URZBURG, 
In memory of the recently-deceased composer, Cyril 
Kistler, the Royal School of Music performed at one of its 


concerts the /’rv/ude to the fourth act of his ‘ Faust’ music. 
Country Hews. 
BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. 
7 a pa 2 





ABERDEEN. The cantata ‘King Llarold,’ by 
F. Cunningham Woods, was performed on March 19 by the 
choir of Belmont Congregational Church, Mr. A. Forlx 


Milne conducting The feature of the performance was the 
singing of the duet between Edith (Miss M. Laird) and 
Harold (Mr. J. G. Anderson), viz , ‘ Dear, holy maid,’ the 
entry of the chorus of monks being particularly effective. 
\ miscellaneous second part followed the cantata, during 
y Mr. A. R. Findlay, played 
“Bohémienne’ and Schubert’s 
1), both arranged for piano 





which the orchestra, led 
Coleridge-Taylor's ‘ Valse 
* Military march’ (Op. 51, No. 


forte and strings. 








BASINGSTOKE.—J. II. Maunder’s cantata ‘Olivet to 
Calvary March 19 by the choir of the Parish 
Church, assisted by a string band and a choir of some 100 


played on the organ by 


was given on 
extra voices, the wind parts being 
Mr. Liddle. The 
solo boy of the Parish Church choir and the leading tenor 
taking the other solos. Mr. E. Jones, of Southampton, led the 
orchestra and the vicar, the Rev. il. W. Boustead, conducted 

BricittON.—The Sacred Harmonic Society performed 
* Kequiem’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hear my prayer 
ut the March 14. The choir gave a vivid and 
inspirited rendering of the choral music under the abl 
direction of Mr. Taylor, and the orchestra did 
excellent service, not only in the works named, but also in the 
March from * Eli,” and Guilmant’s * Sonata symphonique 
for organ and orchestra, the solo part being played by 


Ethel 


Rev. RK. Spurrell sang the bass solos, tl 


concert of 


hKobert 





Mr. Percy Taylor. The solo vocalists were Miss 
Lister, Miss Kate Holbrook, Mr. W. Maxwell and Mr. 
Arthur Walenn 

BROMLI (KeNt).—The Musical Society gave its third 
concert in the Drill Hall on February 23, under the 


direction of Mr. F. Lewis Thomas. The programme included 
Weber's ‘Oberon’ and Grieg’s ‘In Autumn’ 
the Angelus and March from Massenet’s ‘ Scenes pittoresques 


overtures, 


and three movements from Mendelssohn’s * Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ music. Two movements from Grieg's 


Sonata for violin and pianoforte in F were played by Messrs. 
G. E. Cathie, who led the orchestra, and Mr. F. Lewis 
Thomas, and the vocalists Miss Edith Miller and 
Mr. Julien Henry. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT. The Musical Sociely gave a concert 
in the Town Hall on March 11, when the 
consisted of ‘* Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast,’ Cowen’s * John 
Gilpin,’ and Beethoven's C minor Symphony. The choir 
and orchestra, numbering 170, under the direction of 
Mr. T. E. Lowe, gave an artistic rendering of the first two 
and the orchestra was heard to advantage 
in the symphony. Mr. John Harrison was the solo vocalist 
and Mr. Charles Collier played the solo part in Gabriel 
Pierne’s Concertstiick for harp and orchestra. 

CaTrorp.—The 
conductorship of Mr. C. W. 
‘Redemption,’ at St. Dunstan’s College, on 
The oratorio was eflectively rendered by a choir and orchestra 
numbering nearly 160 performers. The singing of the choir 
reflected great credit upon the members themselves and upon 
the conductor, the music of the ‘Celestial choir’ being 
rendered by a selected body of boys and men belonging 


were 


programme 


works, great 


Philharmonic Society, under the 
Wilkes, performed Gounod’s 
February 25. 


St. Lawrence’s Church, Catford, of which Mr. Wilkes is 
organist and choirmaster. The soloists were Madame 
Carlotta Ide, Miss Carrie James, Miss Edith Upham, 


Mr. Henry Turnpenney and Mr. Charles Bennett 
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KENDAL.—The annual concert of the Choral Socie 10k 





place on March 7 at St. George’s Hall, when D k’s 
*Spectre’s bride’ was the chief feature of the programme, 
The solo vocalists were Miss Lillie Wormald, Mr. H. 
Brearley and Mr. A. Garcia. The choir displayed « lent 
tone and variety of expression, and the orchestra ed 
the accompaniments with much refinement, the ole 
performance reflecting much credit on the conductor, 
Mr. J. S. Winder. Palmer's part-song ‘ Boreas,’ G as 
* Noble chief, tl we hail,’ and Weber’s ‘ Oberon’ overture 





were included in the second part. 
Sullivan’s popular opera ‘ The Mikad 


lly performed at the Public Hall, during the 





week ending March 9, by the Amateur Opera Company, 


torship of Mr. H. E. Peacock. 





under 


c ) 

L oO 1.—The Falcon Choral and Orchestral 
Society (established in connection with the Falcon Works 
of the Brush Electric Engineering Co.) gave a concert in the 
Theatre Royal on March 13, when ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding 
feast’ was t chief feature of the programme, the tenor 


solo being sung by Mr. Ernest E. Neale. The miscella 
part included Dudley Buck’s ‘Hymn to Musi 
rcl 1 cl *Tannhauser.” Dr. W 





chorus ft 





L ON *St. John’s Eve’ (Cowen),-a Petite Suite 
r orchestra (E. C. Nunn) and Dr. Markham Lee’s ‘ Ode 
‘ecilia,’ >, Were performed before a large and 

the Topping Hall on March 4 
icted, and Dr. Markham Lee and 
own compositions. The principals 
mith, Miss Alice Chartres, Mr. Herbert 
Dyer, Miss Agnes Comerford (harp), 


noforte), Mr. Hl. W. Norton (organ 














horal Union gave an excellent 
*s *Bride of Dunkerron t the 
1 March 4, under the direction 
“he lo vocalists were Madam 
Hudson and Mr. Herbert Parker 
P I Cecilian Choir, organized in the 


urly part of the winter by Mr. Alfred Winterbotham, made 


ince in the Grand Assembly 
Koo n Mar S. rample evidence of their « llent 














> 
bent 

whic s successfully rendered under the conductorship of 

Dr. Ha Keeton I iscellaneous second part include 


f the Vikings,’ Sullivan’s ‘ Watchman, what 

the night’ and Frederick Lohr’s ‘ Slumber song, 
( lucted by Mr. E. Armstrong. The solo vocalists were 
Miss Mary Lund, Miss Isa Frood, Mr. A. Livingstone 





PONTYPOOL (Mon.). The first concert of the Grithths 
Town and District Harmonic Society was held on February 
21, Leoni’s ‘Gate of Life’ being the main feature of the 
programme. The singing of the choir, under the baton 
Mr. Gwilym Mordecai, was excellent. The solo vocalists 
were Miss Ethel Grimes, Mr. Furness Williams and Mr. 
David H es. 

PONTY .—The Tabernacle Choir gave a_ very 
satisfactory performance of Handel’s ‘Samson’ at the 
Town Hall, on February 25, under the direction of Mr. D 
Thomas, both choir and orchestra doing excellent service 
and testifying to the ability of their conductor. The solo 

iss Amy Evans, Miss S. G 
Mr. Richard Thomas and Mr. David Davies. 

PokTsMovUuTH.—The Borough of Portsmouth Philharmonic 

Society gave a performance of Dvorak’s ‘ At the foot of the 


ross’ (Stabat Mater) and Parry’s ‘ Blest pair of sirens’ in 





§ te 
vocalists were M 





the Town Hall on March 14. Both choir and orchestra 
worked with enthusiasm and responded with alacrity to the 

le conductor, Mr. Monk Gould. The solo vocalists were 
Madame Emily Squire, Miss Mildred Jones, Mr. Josepl 
Reed and Mr. F. Ranalow. At the conclusion of the 
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THE 


ner! unce Mr. Monk Gould was presented by the Mayor, 
on bealf of the members of the Society, with a gold watch 
snd chain, on his retirement from the conductorship of the 


Socie!\, a post which he has held with distinction. 

Si HPORT The third concert of the season by 
Choral Society was given on March 15 in the Cambridge 
Hall, when the programme included Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast,’ Parry’s ‘ Blest pair of sirens,’ 
Wagner's ‘ Rienzi’ overture and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 


No. 4, in F minor. The choruses throughout were well 
riven, and a fine performance of the symphony was the 


of careful rehearsal on the part of the conductor, 
Mr C. Clarke Mr. Gwilym Richards was the vocalist 
SouTHSEA.—The Choral recently 
ction with Christ Church gave its first concert on 
February 27. The part-songs and madrigals included 
‘If doughty deeds’ (Lee Williams), ‘I saw lovely Phillis’ 
(Pearsall), ‘ Three fishers’ (G. A. Macfarren), ‘ O happy eyes’ 
Elgar) and ‘ Good-night, beloved ’ (Pinsuti), which were we 
Mr. I. Stanley Jone 


the church, conducted. 


Societ formed in 














rganist and choirmast 





S DLINCOTE.—The Harmonic Society gave a successful 
performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘Come, let us sing’ ar 
Van Bree’s ‘ St. Cecilia's Day* in the Town Hall on Marcl 
20. The attack, light and shade, quality of tone, and finish 
ff the chorus was very commendable The soloists were 





Wormald 





soprano) and Mr. 





enor There vas é orchestra led by 
Mr. William Henley, ane Tones conducted 
SwinpboN.—The Choral and Orchestral Union gave a 


t } 


concert at the Mechanics’ Institute on March 13. The 

programme included St inford’s ‘ Revenge,’ Faning’s ‘S 
us,’ and the overtures 

‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ and ‘ Mirella.’ These 

were satisfactorily rendered under the direction of Mr. H. T. 


s, of Bath 





of the Vikings,’ Mackenzie's ‘ Benedic 
works 


TONBRIDGE.—The Choral ; 
Public Hall on March 13, when Parry’s ‘ Pied Pi 
miscellaneous selection were performed, the latter 


Caciety « ' onc nm the 
ciely gave a concert in 









Elgar’s ‘ My love dwelt in a nor n 
land,’ and Brahms's ‘ Vineta’ by the choir, and the orcl 1 
played Kalliwoda’s Concert Overture in F, the ov 
to ‘ Figaro’ and the = from Schubert’s ‘ Rosamunde 


The solo vocalists were Miss Marie Gwynn, Mr. Charles 





Hubble and Mr. Graham Smart, tl two last nan 
representing the Died Piper 1d the Mavor in Parry's 
untata Mr. Il. C. Stewart conducted the orchestral 


pieces and Mr. C. J. Kimmins the choral works 


Woo.tston.—Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ was performed by 
the Choral Society at its sixth concert in the Victoria Hall 
n March 5. The oratorio was conducted by Mr. W. A. 
Thompson, and the principal vocalists were Madame Hilda 


nds, Madame Madge Atkinson, Mr. G. Conlan and 
T. Faulkner. [he performance was altogether 





\n interesting feature of the Symphonic Orchestra Society, 
organized some few months since by Mr. W. Handel 
Thorley, is the fact that an excellent opening is afforded 
to young composers, who may on payment of a small fe 


conduct their own compositions at the Society's rehearsals, 


and thus may be given an opportunity to enable agents and 
The Orchestra, it should be 
mentioned, is comprised of instrumentalists of acknowledged 
ability and repute, drawn from various well-known orchestras 
Errata.—March issue, p. 
bottom, the sentence should read ‘up to that time t 
naturals were black and the sharps were white’; p. 153, 
col. 2, line 31 from the bottom, the words ‘ (/n the Chance/)’ 
should follow ‘Clarion’ in the list of Tuba organ stops ; 
p. 162, col. 1, line 11 from the bottom, de/efe the words 


after ‘ conditions’ to the end of the paragraph 


publishers to hear their works. 


156, col. 2, 14 lines from the 


he 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s ‘ Pibroch’ for violin was 
recently performed by Mr. Arthur Hartmann at the First 
ational Church, Salt Lake City, Utah 





Congres 
Mr. G. H. Betjemann delivered a lecture on 

with musical illustrations, in the school-room of Union 

Chapel, Islington, on March,19 





* Beethoven,’ 
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Enswers to Correspondents. 


told by 


composer 


M. S.—The history of Handel’s ‘ Water Music’ is 
W. S. Rockstro in his ‘ Life of Handel.’ The 
had exceeded the period of his leave of absence from 
England, whereby he had incurred the 
King George I. The reconciliation was brought about by 
the ‘Water Music.” To quote from Rockstro ‘On tl 
2nd of August, 1715, the Royal Family, accompanied by a 
numerous suite, proceeded by water from Whitehall t 
When they returned in the evening both 
sides of the river were illuminated ; cannons were fired ; and 
in immense number of boats, filled with well-dressed 
spectators, followed the procession. While the preparations 
for this brilliant water-party were in progress, Handel’s old 
and faithful friend, Baron Kielmannsegge, concocted, witl 
the aid of Lord Burlir ingenious plan for the 


ton, an in 
nging the composer or 


displeasure of 





c 


e more into favour 





purpose ol 
By advice of these two prudent counsellors, Ilandel wrote a 
*ntal Movements for two solo violins, flute, 





ries of Instrum 








piccolo, two hautboys, one bassoon, two horns and two 
trumpets, supported by the full inged band ; engaged an 
efficient orchestra for the performance of his music ; and caused 
it to be played under his own direction upon a boat, in 
which he followed the Royal Barge closely enough to allow 
his delightful entertainment to be heard distinctly by all on 

yard King George was an enthusiastic lover of music 
The beauty f the periormance at once attracted his 
attention, and, after listening to it with delight, he inquired 
the un ( e composer * The result was that Handel 


\ hrough the medium of the 


irt i vr tl 
his ‘ Water Musi 


was restored to ( 
601 


or ‘ Lettres dansantes,” 
Carneval (to 
1es Mignonnes 


+} } 
5s of e Work 





he * Snhinxes 
phinxe 


inserted between Nos. 8 and 9 of Schumann’s 


adopt the spelling of the ori edition), S 





No. 1 is to be read as S (Es), C, H, A, the musical letters 
Nos. 2 and 3, as As, C, H, 


ters forming the name of a town in 











yhemia, the 1 e of a Baron von Fricken, to whose 
daughter ictually engaged at the 
time of the composition of the ¢ (1834 The ‘ Sphinxes 
vere seldom or r played Madame Schumann 





yn Charles Burney, 
Year's day, was a great-grandson of 
rian of music. The pedigree 
726 his son Charles 
1757-1817); his son Charles 
Archdeacon of Colchester ; his son Archdeacon 
Charles Burney (1815-1907 The deceased clergyman was, 
irmise, a great-nephew of Fanny Burney (Madame 


Burney the 


ISI4): } 





as you 
D’Arbl 


orian oO 





Ly kive members of l 
music and four of his children, have found 
n the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
2) There seem to be several organs upon which Handel 
o the organ at 





family, 





iid to have played. In_ regard I 

! ur Edgware, see the article ‘ Ilandel Myths,’ by 
Dr. W. Il. Cumn in THE M \l. Times of 
January February, 1885. 


C. W. W.—The Oriana Madrigal Society is a London 
organization of the kind you name: the honorary secretary 
is Mr. HI. J. L. J. Massé, Leighton House, 2, Holland Park 
Road, Kensington. There is plenty of good material in 
London whereby societies like that of Blackpool could be 
formed. The difficulty is that Londoners have so many 


t ret 
to get 








interests to absorb their time. It seems impossible 
the members of a balanced choir of, say, seventy voices to 
attend regularly even one rehearsal a week. But perfection 
can only be obtained by two or three rehearsals a week, and 
Ay, there’s the rub 


whole-hearted enthusiasm. 
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The following choral works, suitable for a choir 











rccompaniments arranged 
r pianofort nd harmoni ‘May ()ueen’ (Bennett), 
M D Macfarret Crusaders’ (Gade), ‘ Gallia’ 
d), and ‘ First Mass’ (Mozart Those with accom 
paniments for small orchestra are ‘ The Banner of St. George’ 
Elgar) a St. John’s Eve’ (Cowe Faning’s ‘ Song of 
\ i pl tor companiment 
l ( L).—Illustratec rticles n King’s College 
( i Magdalen ( ce, Oxford, appeared in Tit 
M I April, 2, aml December, 10905, 
r vely r following public schools hav been 
iriy tr (1 ror logi ul order) Ilarr Ww, August 
1; Winchester, June, 1904; Clifton, April, 1 
June 5: Christ’ I Spl il » tember 19 
Uy J 
( It is quite possible that Mr. Franklin Taylor’s 
‘Progressive Studies for the Pianoforte’ are just what you want 
The collectior published in two forms (1) Fifty-thre 
} ts. each), and (2) ‘ Selected Pianoforte Studies’ in 
sets of four books uC pri ts. each book). Either 
f w of latter covers the ground of pianoforte 
i rf g re difficult than the other. 
Si Boy Mr. J. A. Bellamy, of Sidmouth, sends for 
redif ion tl llowing musical mogram of Gace 
wre . 
A Y 
q) =< / 
« “ 
ar 
I S | ) \ ] y wr n earlier 
t 1) t i‘D Lb r von 
S Mar wa t ipleted 
D () I sirable to get into any 
r l-asier c But i rder to 
worl er st, we can only suggest 
\ ] : ul f vocalists who sing 
r l } 1 wr the exercise of 
your in | 
| | l r M sohn’s Six preludes 
r I 5 ’relude No. 3 é 
d s rougt except where 
rw . Mr. Frankl Taylor, in his rk 
I pr t ul rte playir us some 
remar erforman I 
) Ves, e consecutive fths are there, it they 
re doubtless intended y the composer \fter all, he 
music as whole is the thing \ composition may be 
danticall rrect, and yet worthless; not so the 
part-s W y refer, ever though the fifths be 
wit 
\ We unnot trace the name of the maker of your 
‘erand concert violin. \s that description appears on the 
‘ticket ’ of the instrument, followed by ‘ Fabricante Saxony 
Anno,’ vou wuld submit the violin t yme experts in the 
rad Messrs. W. FE. Hill Son, New Bond Street 
G.—W lo not know of any work published on the} 
wril f 1 libretti \ portly tome could be written 
he failures of librettists to produce satisfactory results 
und the wrecks they have caused to musical works. 
E. S. H Messrs. W. E. Hill & Son (see answer to ‘ Vi 
vill tell you if your ‘ Strad’ is genuine and perhaps give an 
proximate imate of its val 
| As before stated in this column, we cannot 
mpt to differentiate between the certificates granted by 
vari amining institutions 
me We can only s " system is favourabl 
‘ « wl iV sted i ; 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limirep. 
/ TKINS, IVOR—‘ Too Late.” No. 2, in I 


4 For Soprano or Tenor. 2s. 
** Abide with me.” Anthem, for Soprano Solo an 
Chorus (s.s.). (No. 28. Novello’s Chorister Series of 
Church Music.) 3d. 
[ ATES, JAMES—Voice Culture. Part III. (Appendix 
Two-part Studies for Treble Voices. (No. 73- 
Novello’s Music Primers and Educational Series.) 8d. 
. BB, G. F.—‘*O pray for the peace of Jerusalem 
Op. § \.T.B.B. (No. 76. Novello’s Services, 
Anthems, Xc., for Men’s Voices.) 4d. 
| AVIES, Il. WALFORD—* Humpty Dumpty.” A 
Short Cantata for Children. Consisting of a Prelude, 
Four Short Settings of the old Nursery Khyme, and part of 
the famous scene between Alice and Humpty Dumpty, by 
LEWiIs CARROLL. Is. 6d. 


Song. 


] 


Advertisements for the 
the Ofjice, 160, Ward. 


next 


issue 


ir Street, 


NOT LATER than Monday, . 


should 
London, 


lpr / 22. 


reach 


W. 


| TZ LGAR, EDWARD—“ Das Reich” (‘*The Kingdom”). 


Op. 2. 


Vocal Parts, each, 2 marks. 


Anthem, for 


F' ISTER, RALPII B.—‘* Blessed is he.” 


Soprano and Bass Soli, Quartet and Chorus. 6d. 








a 


I 





Page 
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*REY, C. J.—** Out of the deep” (‘* De profundis”). 


I for Soprano or Tenor Solo and Chorus. 3d. 
ALL, E. VINE—Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D. 
g 
For voices in unison. (No. 725. Novello’s Parish 
7 
hoir Book. 3d. 
CANON H. D. — Benedicite, omnia Opera, 


F. 20. 

[ \NE, GEORGE —An_ Elementary Sight Singing 
4 Course. Staff Notation through Tonic Sol-fa. Part I 
N Elementary Music Manuals. Edited by 
\ sHT.) 6d. 

unto the Lord.” 
1d Orchestra 


Ragrtdew Cc. H. —‘**O give thanks 
Anthem, for (Juartet, Double Chorus ar 
Composed for ‘the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, 
907. Is. 

with Orchestral 
Parish Choi 


and Nunc dimittis in F, 
No. 739. Novello’s 


Magnificat 
_ gnificat 
accompaniment 


Book.) 6d. 
M ASSER, |. T.- 
M ILLER, C. W.— The Office of ‘* Tenebrie” and 
A Directions for Singing ‘* The Passion,” for use in the 
Church of England. Is. 6d. 
O \LEY, LILIAN, ‘Peace, perfect Peace.” Ant 
for Soprano and Tenor Soli and Chorus. 2d. 


a MER, E. D.—Exercises for the Tenor Voice, wii! 
Devel p 


Two Gavottes for the Pianoforte. 2s 


ntroductory remarks on its Training and 

ment 1s. 6d. 

Ps RRY, C. HUBERT H. Symphony in C The 
nglis h). String Parts. Ist Violin, 2s. 6d.: 2nd 


: Basso, 2s. 


: Viola, 2s. : Violoncello, 2s. : 


pe (RSE, i Be Benedicite, 


ymnia Operain D. tid 


REVIEW, No. 
both 


17S, contains the 


7 
notations: “Night Song” 


So 1lOOL MUSIC 
following 


music in 


Nachtlied). Unison or Two-part Son i. Composed by 
MENDELSSOHN. ‘* The sh pherd and the cuckoo.” Unison 
Song. By W. TAUBERT. Tid. 

Genock. SONGS—Edited by W. G. McNauGur. 
~ Published in two forms. A. Voice Parts in Staff and 
Tunic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 


- Voice Parts only in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 4d. & 


No. 859. Mistress Mary. oS. Ac 
C. A. MACIRONI id. 
Fifteen — and Folk Songs... — 3d. 
QC! LI B. LUARD—* Look down, Holy Dove.” 
» ~The for Whitsuntide. (No. S83. Novello’s Octavo 
Anthems.) 3d. 
*HORE, ROYLE—* Horas non numero nisi 
Madrigal for Six Voices (s.s.A.T.1T.B.). 3d. 
IDEBOTHAM, M. A ‘Once in the 
Bethlehem.” Ilymn for Children. 1d. 


Svo, : A 


Book hg 


serenas.” 


Town of 


ere IN, T.—‘* Why are we strangers now?” Song 
*ONIC SOL-FA SERIES — Edited by W. G 
McNAUGHT :— 
No. 1536. Come away. Part-song for s.A.T.1 


Horatio PARKER 14d. 
Part-song for T.'1.B B. 
ZOLLNER Id. 


1540. The Toast. 


1541. Spring Time. Part-song for T.'r. B. B. 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN § 1d. 
1543. Glory, honour, praise and power. 
Motet, No. 3 - Mozart 2d 
1545. Ye that do live in pleasures plenty. 


Madrigal for s s.A.1T B. 
1550. Come, let us join our 
Anthem for Easter E Vine HALL 14d. 
Saviour, Thy children keep. Anthem 
for Evening Service A. SULLIVAN Id. 
ii URS, BERTHOLD—* Dreaming.” Arranged for 

Small Orchestra by GusTav. VON HOoL.LsT. Ist 
Violin, 6d. ; 2nd Violin, 6d. ; Viola, 6d. ; Violoncello and 
Bass, 6d.; Flutes, 6d.; Obve, 3d Clarinets, 6d. ; 
Horns, 6d, 


Joun WiLbye  r4d. 


cheerful songs. 


Bassoons, 6d. : 
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yy — ORGANIST—Book 45. Music for Easter. 
Edited by Joun E. West. Is. 
Minster,’ from 


\ TAGNER, R.—‘‘ Procession to the 
** Lohengrin.” (No. 9. Organ Tra 


A. HERBERT BREWER.) Is. 


Ww" SL va De S **Q God, whose nature and 
property.” Anthem. (No. 770. THe Musical 


IMES hd. 


Ww" ST, JOHN E.—‘* Reverie.” (No. 369 
ompositions for the Organ. Is. 


righteous.” 


nscriptions by 


Original 


‘The eyes of the Lord are over the 


No. 878. Novello’s Octavo Anthems 2d 
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SCALE OF TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[wo I > 

I I 4 

I ] 

Ha ( 

\( > 

\l 71 

S P (( xc.) 

\ wit \ t 
COPRANO (L.R.AM., A.R.C.M.) offers SER 
w) VICES, first p Addr L.R.A.M., Nov 
x ¢ Lt W r Street, W 
CHicl HESTE CATHEDRAL.—VACANCY for 

BASS VOICH ( lidate 
o , appl} first p I ; 
oO t, F. JT. WL ¢ e. | M . ( 


DP spily MUSIC for 


On HESTRION. Ver) ne re trion 
SALI I ( S 1 Ma 


IN SPRINGTIME 
\N ALLEGRETTO 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


WILLEM COENEN. 


Pri l Shi 


Novi ; ( ny, Li 
DRAMATIC POEMS 
FOR RECITATION 
WITH MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT 


STANLEY HAWLEY. 


NO. EM BY 

1. The Necklace of Tears -_ Carmen Sylva 
2. The Black Heart Carmen Sylva 
3 The Wooing of the Mist : ; E. W. Wilcox 
4. The Sisters : ii Tennyson 
5. Magdalen Henry Kingsley 
6. The Orphan Carmen Sylva 


7. One was my beloved. (Spinning Song) Carmen Sylva 
8. The Water Nymph and the Boy Ilon. Roden Noel. 
9. The White Moth : ¢ (uiller Couch 


> 
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COMPOSITIONS COMPOSITIONS BY. EDWIN A. CRUS 


BY 


= cee n Pur HED wy THE VINCENT Uae COMPANY, I 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. CAnraAs. 60, Berners Street, W 
ORGAN MI SIC 
N \ NTE in B flat 
se D VICES I ET in EF 
‘SI RVICES. N ‘ M “a 
Co ° : : " . Reverie Meprration in E flat 
D M \ Past at and CaANo» 
Magnificat N imitt I ; 1. ¢ An Evenine Ipyt 
LD I 3d. MUSIC FOR PARISH CHOIRS, 
| 6 MAGNII 1 Nunc Dimitris in E flat (2nd Edition) 
(Ss r¢ ul Festival in St. P. Cat al 
J 1 by ned Ct f the I Db 
— Ma c d Nu l in D 
— BENE ITE D 
ANTHEMS \ 4 HARM ES t Apostle ( dl 
I W Pray ( M ) Three Setting a 
l ( } S 1 Editi ( p 
fy 7 \ 
; . —T : PUBLISHE y NOVELLO & CO., Lrp., War Str 
D v . , 120. | Macniric and Nun rT1s. Set to Music in Chant For 
oO with Varied Harmor 
I 


BOOKS THAT SHOULD BE 


HA. 


hema _« IN ALL CHOIR LIBRARIES. 


oO , I Aut 
D THE ESSENTIALS OF TRAINING 
; CHOIR BOYS. WALTER HENRY Hat 
Londor Nove » AND Company, Limited. Cloth 
ANTHEMS B\ ha oie een ge vais tern 
ERNEST EDWIN MITCHELL nee 
JESU, THE VERY THOUGHT OF THEE. For sci 
S Q nd -): Sol-fa HOW TO SING THE CHORAL SERVICE 
SUN OF MY SOUL. Fors. Solo, b. (or Contr.) Solo, G. EpWARD STUBBS _ ... Cloth 
Chor 
7 THE HEAVENLY VISION. An easy Hymn-Anthem.| THE CHILD VOICE IN SINGING. 
With O 4 7 ° F. E. HOWARD one = oon COR 
: | N ( y, I 


TRAINING OF THE CHILD VOICE. 


CHU RCH MUSIC F. E. HOWARD ose eee ..- Cloth | 


— y Just Published. 
R. B. BATEMAN, Mus. B., Oxon. 
a - A NEW ORATORIO BY ONE OF THE FOREMOs 
MAGNIFICAT ann NUNC DIMITTIS, in ¢ : - oo @ AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 
TRULY GOD IS LOVING UNTO ISRAEL. Anthem ee @ ) 
ALI 1A ADORED TRINITY. Anthem _ o« ee 4c. JOB 
. 7 ; A DRAMATIC POEM 
L N 1 p Company, Limited. 
FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
COMMUNION SERVICE 
IN THE KEY OF 1] F. S. CONVERSE 
“ «( s) 
HREE OFFERTORY ENTENCES Price Pap ei . A ( 
INTROII I HEARD A VOICE FROM HEAVEN 
New York rue H. W. Gray Co, 
BENEDIC’ OUL VENIT a AGNUS DI London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 


TWO SHORT AND EASY SETTINGS 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


(4 pp. only) 


t muy BY 
W. J. CLEMSON. 
I N ( y, I F 
No. G 
° Na. «. i 
COMMUNION SE RVICE © D | 
INCLI N BENEDIC AG S DI Kyrie Elei * Before d After t Gospe Sursum C€ > 
Music ny R. C. HOPE, PSA Gloria in Excelsis ; Final Amen. 
ae 7 
: New Yo rue H. W. ¢ 
l Novi ND ‘ v, Limited. London: Novetto anp Cx Rong 
+ VENING SERVICE in D. By ALFRED J. D ILL oe E ante VOLU NTARIES. “ Messiah,’ 
| 4 : ’ : “G “St. Paul Creat . ts. each 


I N ( vy, I t ilas sant ANY, Limited. 
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' — ee ae ——- —— 
) Just Publishe 
HA. ( OMPOSITIONS demenan 
oun > “LDH >IT > > > 
THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD 
" Th - 7 
ORLAN [DO G IBBONS IS UPON ME 
-ROLOGUE R ‘ SL LEo” 
SERVICES PROLOGUE Frrom “* THE APOSTLES 
ng and Evening Service in | Folio 4 Oo 
Organ part, Is. 9d. Vocal parts, 3s. EDW ARD BLK sAR. 
Dit transposed to G an wan , 8vo I oO 
2 I Sixpe 
Deum, 4 Benedict .; Kyrie, N € anaes 
id S tus, 4 Magnificat N di is, 4 London: Novuu.o axnp Compa! Limited 
eum and Benedictus in F Vocal parts 1 6 Paice saiettins esses metic 
. fagnificat and Nunc dimittisin F . Folio 1 oO Second Edition. 
Vocal parts, Is 
yrie Eleison in | 0 2 T merase | T Cc 
Threefold Amen. Staff and Tonic Sol-fa (on Card) NA RCISSU 5 AN D E C HO 
CANTATA FOR CHORUS, SOLI, AND ORCHESTR 
ANTHEMS Price 3s. Choral Parts, 1s. each. Also 
\lmighty and everlasting God --. (Svo O If “GOD IS OUR REFUGE” (Ps. 46 
E Folio, 6d Sol-fa, 1d V Ooce cal parts, 6d. For C aoe : . 
‘ Ditt do. Welsh words (Sol-fa. 1c. So oO 2 or Chorus, Soli, and Orchestra. Price 1s. 
>C Deliver us, O Lord. Edited by JouN E. WEsTS8vo 0 3 COMPOSED BY ; 
SS. rious and powerful God ie .. Folio 2 oO EDWIN C. SUCH. 
God is gone up (second part of ‘*O clap your Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
ands ”’), 8 voices ... Folio I 0 
Vocal parts, 1s. 6d : London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. a 
, Holy, Lord. (Sanctus pe Svo o 1! -w8e? pope " . 
Hosanna to the Son of David. 5 S.A.A.T.B. Svo O 3 NEW AN PHEMS, : 
Folio, ts. Vocal parts, 9d ANNIVERSARIES anp WIHITSUNTIDE, 
p your heads S.S.A.A.T. RB. ... Folio 1 Che Com Erk (CALEB SIMPER, “‘K BARNS1 \PLI ) 
Vocal parts, 103d. a ‘ os a ( . : . . - ' 
up your hands first part). 8 voices Folio oO 9 BLESSED BI M\ ROCK. Just P ™ ad 
Vocal parts, Is 4 An rg ( 
Lord, increase my fait! sic Svo o 1h|*1 WILL PR AY THI FAT HER. Just Publis 
Folio, 6d. A new 5 Whitsur eA 
O Thou the Central Ort Advent Seo @ 3] ” ¢ Heuer bc Sit ao: PB on h 10 lod 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee, O Lord ... Svo O 4 Cau ON His Nami ssth 1c { 
, T is the record of John. Edited by Joun E. Sung at P tea Nine Combined ¢ I ancl ( 
' Wes) , a . ru E th roc 
I ; . eee SVO 4 \ delichtt ‘yl bac sive a | 
Folio, Is. 6d Ni SELI . Ay VE! IES. N 14 ‘ 
hy art thou so heavy, O my soul ?... Folio o 6 Also N ir 13. No. 12, I er Ser 4 
Dit by Joun E. West ... Svo o 14 Some at ot Suatig: Sco lasesbes . 
\ \ x NG. (Specim ) 1 
Sol-fa, 1d A New Harvest Cantata. Very 
Phose 1 é re als ein Tonics S pted). 
SACRED COMPOSITIONS (not contained in 
Boyce’s Collection) from the original MSS I We! & Co., 14, Ha r Street, Reg Street, W. 
1 , » . ft } " Chica U.S.A. 3 < YTON F. St 1y ¢ W ish Avenue. 
and Part-Books; together with a_ transposed 
Organ-part to some of his published works | le \ ; 
Edited by FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELE) 1 6 {Very he ae W vitsuntide Anthems 
ion 6 oe | o Composep ny EDWYN A. CLARE. 
I S ee, tl rd is incarnat PEACE I LEAVE WITH YOU 
] I sing tot r ABIDE IN MY LOVI 
N | I r re all they. I t t Anther ‘ t 
Great I lords, A HE Da PENT ! 
I \ t O Thou, ( ral O I l . H. sth ad. 
I y O Lord, h my W } e | O jt Al ; i. 
I Hyt Ss Cl I , dD ( W 
\ . \ O Lord, I lift m t ] I eM k ‘ vp N D > 4 
I 1 Hym I i 1 y 
: Four Hymn-Tun 4 I Sol-fa 
s, O!1 O I N k ( 4 J é Wa Ss W 
—_ ” . I ; \ U.S.A. 
Vr Ee AN I Lift up y , . N ‘ : H pil 
Pepercen Ay = racers en ean o ORIGINAL CO) \MPOSITIONS 
I 1, I bring Servi F. 4 
hoe te fot ape FOR THE ORGAN 
Thee, O | O clap y n \ 
: “RED R. G J 
MADRIGALS. ALFRED R. GAUL. 
\h ! dere heart, wl y do you rise (5 voices ‘ 6 3 = " 
Dainty, fine bird. s.s.A.T.1 se ma & No. 1. Price One Shilling N Price One Shilling 
Folio, od. N Price Two Shill N 
the learned poets 5. A.T.B. ° one 2 ee 
. Folio, 1s. Sol-fa, 14d I, Decors a> aaa Tele 
The Silver Swan. S.A.T.1 _ 14 aden ont he. a sey ; Peat, “ces fl eae 
Folio, od Sol-fa. 1d ompr g two! ments, ¢ 1 \ rett nd N 
Trust not too much, fair yout! S.S.A.T.B wo. O 4 | COMpTising six \ te moveme rate : 
gigs to whi the legi i re Mir. ¢ l 
ORGAN. All paar i - Se an fates | age wh 
ah? Voluntary. Edited by JouN E. Wes1 ve ‘ 2 O |hor in the organ galleries. ngha laily Ga 
Lo» nxn: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. London: Novetto anp Company, Limit 
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NOVELLO'S ANTHEM BOOK 
COLLECTION OF POPULAR ANTHEMS 


FOR 


FESTIVAL AND GENERAL USE THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
twelve anthems: some for Festival occasions—e.g., Christ S. 
Ha <] at anv time. Great care has been taken in makin 
der that suitab riety may be secured and practical needs supplied. 
1 that in churches wert an elaborate musical service is not possible, t is 
" I 1 ca t idvanta of having, in one book, twelve standard 
requl n the Church i ybvious 
I Be ) 
‘ eat I f the I 
( It e ul 
Ir rT} 
Le ! I 
R i your 
I \ ‘ zg 
| \\ oO 
t H I I Oo! 
] \ | 
I ed 
l I ( , 
2 Book 6. 
H Me, }\ 
oO it | s 
I Fa 
) \ 
i 
N ( 
| ( 
| I O 
, 
Book 7 
| 
La Or 
H 
>» 4 t i 
D oO! 
l 
B | B S. 
. 7 5 
i ri 
/ I ( M 
rhe S ( 
S é I I j 
' : . § 
} he en 
I I r 
The K 
Book 9 
WW G t the 1 © 5 
H ( el 
} S ¢ Lea d | e-l 
O! , I 
i} 
/ 


ONI 


Tonk 


SHILLING EACH BOOK, 


Sol-fa, Ninepence each Book. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


LONDON : 
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1D e732 rT = = . . ron — 
PRODUCED AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

4 “~ vv r “~ ~ Ty “~ v “~ 4 4 
ISRAEL IN THE WILDERNESS 
. . s _— ad s ~ ad ~ Al a» > 
A SACRED CANTATA 
FOR THREE SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
VersE By JETTY VOGEL 
MUSIC BY 
ALFRED R. GAUI 
y y LL Xe Il oe 
(Op. $3.) 
THE TONIC SOL-FA FESTIVAL. 
MUSICAL STANDARD THE REFEREI 
Altogether worthy of the cot ft rh 
“er see nag : The Holy ¢ I poser 
. vho conducted ' ea f ption of 
. ‘ ate tt 1 
: i rd : 
; gated, Segoatone THE ATHENZUM 
' P . oh 4 iTa i ‘ i sa 
Ap ~oly ne k * The Holy ¢ 
" 
ippeal W 
, : aie MUSICAL TIMES 
‘ Ve " | Ir. Ga 
al fe eat It ( i poser, whi 
. . arm et a natura " kept in view the 
MUSICAL NEWS . vorte S was writtel 
nter Mr. A. R. Ga M ‘ ‘ " ind flow picturesque 
Mi er K A el at lrama i i i 1 al the 
by a " l j P I 1 ind pur} In ventur 
\ I inist I ‘ 1 t | } Mr. Gaul invites 
1 i Ga fa 1 He I ia 1 azar » avoid 
: , Handel, and i I , y path 
te in eX 1 yy ¢ I nal and 
cS lever be , I Cat Mr. Ga ad « reason to be 
‘ I t era 1 f ul ( ata, and he 
MUSICAL OPINION 
MI . ; ‘ ff , 
STANDARD po} ir 
Pla I - 
x i Mr. ¢ ¢ SCHOO MUSIC REVIEW 
r The ¢ i i i oO f i 1 rks 
NELSON AND COLNE EXPRESS 
DAILY NEWS I i 1 t t k, a 
( r " req 1 for 1 il ‘ { idea k 1 
I t-writ excellent Melodious throughout. COLNE AND NELSON TIMES 
NELSON CHRONICLI 
LONDON FIGAR The majestic Cantata is cor ied with a stately march which 
, { l eard to bet v i juate i} ated, 
t both band and « 1S rea umps the work 
DAILY CHRONICLI us being one is every senes worhy @ eciniataacien ieee 
I ifter articu teresting ¢ to the first per 
anal bie, Abired it. Goul's Cantata ‘ toreal in the Willderm: MID-SURREY GAZETTI 
‘ , , for the event Like the Israe n the Wildernes ndoul ily a ¢ | f tl 
Mr.G juct bright and « wing rl first order, embraci! is it doe a large mpa a gre 
nbers are N So He br al td da finis! 
H at rus; No.9, the chorus, ‘ Declare 
ithe Ne ! pretty duet between the NEW YORK PRESS 
\ i falling from the mot ¥ Mr. Ga N t my r, and the work ler consideration 
, Saturday col ding mar Onward is one of his happiest and most scholarly writ The composition 
ling " i I f f s} Mr. Ga 1 } plea ind ette themes are me | and developed ina 
ted to the Pla trived t ‘strumentally illustrate manner to command attention and compel critical appt bation. The 
f I the fl ef ha tal portior f the Cantata are among the most effective 
iw i z East id feeling e work These comprise a troduction descriptive of 
S ra " r er exam] nitative n the Nile and an intermezzo entitled Daybreak,’ 
t At vor t were rmin A further it 1 f the skill the cor ser 
1uded 8 ea red en ewa ern writing presented ed mpat 
G nd il, was wa nplime ed ona Ca odious chor Swe r l 
h be ju it a iv rite W n wi e pur a rip} 
I H ( 1 m tl ryed 
Pr 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 3s.; cloth, gilt, 4s Tonic Sol-fa edition, 1s. ; Words per 
Loxpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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THE ORIANA 
COLLECTION OF EARLY MADRIGALS 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


.” The first twenty-five numbers of the collection will consist of a re-edition (by Mr. Lionel Benson) of 
7 f Oriana, first published in London by Thomas Morley, 1601. Nos. 26-29 were apparently 
composed for the same series, but were not included in the first edition. 


HENCE, STARS, YOU DAZZLE BUT THE SIGHT (5 voices) .... MicHArEL Este 


WITH ANGEL’S FACE AND BRIGHTNESS... (5 4 ) «.-DANIEL NORCOME 
LIGHTLY SHE TRIPPED O'ER THE DALES Ss « ba Joun Munpy 
LONG LIVE FAIR ORIANA ii ae ioe Bee EL.iis GIBBONS 
ALL CREATURES NOW ARE MERRY-MINDED (5 _,, ) JoHN BENET 
FAIR ORIANA, BEAUTY’S QUEEN Fe eS « } Joun HILTON 
THE NYMPHS AND SHEPHERDS DANCED (5 4, ) ... GEORGE MARSON 
CALM WAS THE AIR (5 4) RicHaRD CARLTON 
THUS BONNY-BOOTS m « }. Joun HoLMEs 
SING, SHEPHERDS ALL ... _ (5 4, ) RicHarp NICOLSON 
THE FAUNS AND SATYRS TRIPPING (5 4 ) «THOMAS TOMKINS 
COME, GENTLE SWAINS ... ee sie (5 ,», ) MICHAEL CAVENDISH 
WITH WREATHS OF ROSE AND LAUREL (5 4, ) WitturamM Copro_p 
ARISE, AWAKE, YOU SILLY SHEPHERDS (5, ) ... THOMAS MORLEY 
FAIR NYMPHS ska ; gaa nea i oF JoHN FARMER 
THE LADY ORIANA th ine on (6 , ) Joun WILBYE 
HARK! DID YE EVER HEAR ee es . ? Tuomas Hunt 
AS VESTA WAS FROM LATMOS HILL ihe (6 ,, ) Tuomas WEELKES 
FAIR ORIAN me ia sae - (6 ,, ) ...  Joun MILTON 
29. (Ln the Press.) 
LADY, YOUR EYE = oe (5 4, ) THomMas WEELKES 
PHILLIDA, COME TELL TO ME ... oss (5 ) ORAzIO VECCHI 
THIS SWEET AND MERRY MONTH OF MAY . — 3 WILLIAM ByrD 
TRUST NOT TOO MUCH, FAIR YOUTH ... (5 4) ORLANDO GIBBONS 
SWEET LOVE, IF THOU WILT GAIN ies 6. ) Joun WILRYE 
WHEN SHALL MY WRETCHED LIFE nt (6 ro Joun WILBYE 
O FLY NOT, LOVE — ae es (5 4, ) ...THOMAS BATESON 
LO! COUNTRY SPORTS ais (4, ) THomMas WEELKES 
ADIEU, SWEET AMARILLIS ies a. . J Joun WILBYE 
LOVE NOT ME FOR COMELY GRACE wii i. ~~ 2 Joun WILBYE 
YE THAT DO LIVE IN PLEASURES PLENTY ae ee Joun WILBYE 
THOSE SWEET, DELIGHTFUL LILLIES ... (5 ,, )  THomas BaTEson 
SISTER, AWAKE! ... was -  . 3 THOMAS BATESON 
WHY DOST THOU SHOOT ? er - w 3 Joun WILBYE 
I VAGHI FIORI (WHEN FLOW’RY MEADOWS) ... (4 ) PALESTRINA 
QUANDO DAL TERZO CIELO (WHEN FROM THE 

REALM SUPERNAL) ca ee meee PALESTRINA 
WEEP, O MINE EYES san sa (5 » )-.. JOHN WILBYE 


The Madrigal, one of the highest forms of vocal music, knows no_ national 
restrictions—F landers, Italy, and England making a trio of countries where this art-form 
brilliantly flourished in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Madrigals by English 
composers were not only of equal rank with those of other countries, but to England 
belongs the honour of having produced one of the finest collections ever made, that known 
as The Triumphs of Oriana, written in praise of Queen Elizabeth, and first published in 
London in 1601. Although 300 years have come and gone since this rich collection of 
Madrigals appeared, no modern reprint of the work in a cheap form has hitherto been 
ssued, The present publication therefore attempts to supply this omnission, and to place 
within the reach of all lovers of English choral music these splendid old masterpieces. In 


addition to 7he Triumphs of Oriana, other Madrigals by various Foreign and English 
omposers will be included in the series and issued from time to time, thereby forming a 
arge collection that should find acceptance by reason of its artistic worth and practical 
il ( 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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Just Published. 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY A HANDBOOK 
\ SHORT CANTATA FOR CHILDREN 


ELUDE, FOUR sHoRT serTiNcs or THE OLD |EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 


NURSERY RHYME, AND PART OF THE FAMOUS SCENI 








BETWEEN ALICE AND HUMPTY-DUMPTY Cc 
rom ‘f ALICE THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLAss ”) 600 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 
BY 
LEWIS CARROLL " 
-parrmenT 
APTED AND SI ) MUSIC BY ERNEST A. ahaha 
H. WALFORD DAVIES. Fellow of the Royal College of Organists, Member of the 
a Incorporated Society of Musicians, &c. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. - 
ic Sol-fa, ga. | 
The scope of this book covers the whole ground of theoretical 
, ‘See se, sities er examinations in music. It supplies an invaluable equipment to 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. candidates entering for the various Local Examinations in Musical 
+ +f Tw Io | Knowledge held periodically throughout the country, and it will be 
S( ) N ( I | yA N C KS found extreme ly useful to those who are preparing for the higher grades 
: . apc rile | of Diploma ar nd Degree Examinations. 
VOCAL SL ITE The book is therefore very comprehensive. Its range includes 
7OR "EN LE ICES questions and answers in Theory, Harmony Counterpoint, Form, 
FOR FE! {AL E VOICE | F Acoustics, Musical History, Organ Construction, and Choir 
(S.S.C.) } Training. 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTI | By 20 means the least valuable part of the volume is that section, 
a ; | consisting of upwards of one hundred pages, which contains reprints of 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY | past examination papers set by the Associated Board, Trinity College, 
JAMES HOGG, BARRY CORNWALL, | and the Incorpor ated Society of Musicians ; the Universities of Oxford, 
‘ : _ | Caml rid ge, London, Dublin, Durham, and Edinburgh, and the 
AND OTHERS Victoria University ; The Royal Academy of Music, The Royal 
rHE M COMPOSED BY | Colleg e of Music, and The Royal College of Organists. The 
advantage of having so many specimens of these actual examination 


papers within one cover is too obvious to need further comment or 


commendatic 


WILFRE D BENDALL. 





Vo Score 
Tonic Sol-fa PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 
str Parts rough the kindness of Dr. E. H. Tur uy 1 the seventh e lition of the 





set by Trinity College « of Music, London, in their scheme of Local 


Pi 
Pianoforte Duet 
Examinations in Musical Knowledge 





| 
| 

ianoforte Solo ae H: db ok of Examinations in Music includes the latest type of Papers 
| 





PAS SEUL (from the above). The work will ye found to have beer n consider: ably enlarged by 
Pianoforte Solo ; the addition of fifty specimen questions, with answers. They have been 
Pia fonts Duet ‘ ; designed for the most part after the manner of those set in the Theory 
Parts ‘ 6 | Paper for the L.R.A.M. Diplom: | also that required by candidates 
ge ; for the Higher Practical Euaminati held by Trinity College of 
seament Ger Ditiinese Dend.. : Mu sic, Lond yn. The author earnestly hopes that these additions wil 
gem ] an : > "| lv enhance the value f the Handbook, and render it 
. as i y helpful to students. . 
London: NoveELLo anp Company, Limited. , E. A. D. 
PART-SONGS - 
4 | Price, cloth, Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
COMPOSED BY | 


PETER CORNELIUS | _— ™ 2vesti0ws (pnts, mise On sitin 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS. — 
London: NoveELLo anp Company, Limited. 


fiir atgaa OLD ENGLISH 


FLEETING LIFE. 1.1.8.8.3. os ee — & 

IN THE MIDST OF LIFE. 1.1.8.3. i os es -- 4d. MUSIC 
PILGRIM’S SONG. 1.1.3 . ; - os es - ad, } 
SORROW’S TEARS. ‘aa vee a iin - -« of V I O L I N " 


THE OLD SOLDIER'S DREAM. Six Tenor and Three r=2 


Bass Voices (Sol-fa, 14d.) .. a MG ae Pee ALFRE D MOF FAT. 





THE PASSING BELL. T.1.3.8. .. - éa ss 1 ge 
THE PATRIOT’S VOW. 1.7.3.8. .. ihe ae -. 6d, 
TROOPER’S SONG. Double Chorus (8 pa = ans 2 oo Oh PREFATORY NOTE. 

oe . nai Although considerable attention has been given to the resus itation of 

MIXED VOICES. Church Music, Glees and Madrigals, Organ and even Harpsichor 
BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON (Sol-fa, 1d.) od Music by the older English composers, “ang little has been ome Stee 
_ sient ‘anata seaeiiaiammie a “* “| | known the large mass of music for the Violin written by English 
COMFORT IN TEARS. Baritone Solo and Chorus .. -- 44. | musicians from the time of Purcell to the close of the eighteenth century. 
I CAN BUT LOVE THEE. s.a.a.1.1.8. (Sol-fa, 14d.) .. 3d. | These works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas written for a 
JERUSALEM (Sol-fa, 1d.) od | solo violin with a figured bass, or for two violins and violoncello with a 
LOVE i ah - "7 a oy st * | figured bass for the harpsichord or organ; another favourite form was 
OVE AND YOUTH .. _... -> 44. | the Concerto grosso. 
O DEATH! THOU ART THE 7 R: ANC QUIL NIG HT. It is with the object of making known to che public a selection of the 
S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B. (Sol-fa, 2d.).. 4d. | best of these compositions that the present series has been undertaken. 
THE HERO'S REST. ss.1.1.8. and B: ASS Solo (Sol- -fa, a D vc of ALFRED MoFFAt. 
THE SURRENDER OF THE SOUL. Eight-part Motet Just Published a 
(Sol-fa, 2d.) 4d. In SONA’ + = y ames Lates > 
THE TEMPEST Gcl@yod).. «6 «2 =. ww ot Saaneae one ae Fas eden ¢ 
ae hod MERCY, STAR OF GOODNESS. Eight- | » 3% SON ATA in B flat major William Babell 2 
° : : se e a -- 4d. } 1, themed 
WHY SHOULD " rHY F: ACE BE HIDDEN (Sol-fa, 1d.) .. 2d. (10 be continued.) 
ee ners | 
London: Novetto anv Company, Limited. 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 
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EpITED BY W. G. MCNAUGHT. 


SCHOOL BAND MUSIC 


will i 


This Seri as its title suggests, 1s inte nded to meet the needs of S« hool String Bands. It e 
arrangements and original pieces of every suitable description. 
FIRST SELECTION. 
WHERE THE BEE SUCKS ARNE, 
THE GOLDEN VANITY ENGL! AIR. 
THE BAY OF BISCA\ Joun Davy. 
O WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST MEND! OHN. 
GOOD MORROW, GOSSIP JOAN ENGI AIR 
AULD LANG SYNI SCOTCH AIR 
THE ASH GROVE WEI AIR 
MARCH OF THE MEN OF HARLECH WELSH AIR. 
{THE ARETHUSA SHIELD, 
THE MINSTREL BO\ IRISH Arr, 
FAIREST ISLE PURCELI 
WELCOME THOU WHOSE DEEDS CONSPIRE (from /efheha) HANDI 
HEART OF OAK Dr. W. Boyce 
THE HARP THAT ONCE IN TARA’S HALLS IRISH AIR 
I \ ry 1 Pr vy KE. Fi CHI Tt Violin parts d g € t 
i i yf the ny. I \ parts are a ctual 
s } I ving hh € y r aretully 
I r with part und th 1 use 
N » ' 
\ n, 2nd Vi \ i, ‘Cello and Bass Parts, each number and part in a separate cover, price 3d. 
Pianoforte Parts ca obtained of each of the above Pieces, price 14d. or 2d. 
LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOVELLO’S 


MUSIC FOR MILITARY BAND 


ARRANGED BY 


Dan Goprrey, Jun., Georce Miitier, Mus. Bac. 


AND OTHERS. 





NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


LONDON : 


b 
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PRODUCED AT THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, OCTOBER 3, 1906. 


THE KINGDOM 


AN ORATORIO 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


Op. 51.) 





PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Paper Boards, 6 Cloth . 6d. 
Vocal Parts, 1s. 6d. each. Tonic Sol-fa Edition hemata: only and Words of Solos), 
Book of Words, 6d., or 33s. 4d. per 100; Book of Words with Analysis by A. J. JAEGER, Ps or 58s. 4d. per 100. 
An Interpretation of the Libretto by The Rev. Canon C. V. Gorton, M.A., Is. 
Vocal Score with German Words (Translation and Adaptation by JULIUS But ~—" 5 mark. 
Vocal Parts with German Words (Translation and Adaptation by JuLius BuTuHs). Each 2 mark. 
Full Score (7 ‘he Press) ; String Parts, 25s. ; Wind Parts, &c. (on hire only). 


6d. 





PALL MALL GAZETTE, 

the | ry art it will rank definitely with the 
interweaving of part with 

he ‘‘ remote beauty ” of phrase 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 
The dominant ir npressic nl ight away I 
that Sir Ed ward Elg u I 





ive! * Matthew Passion ”’ of 





zment than his 












averag ye taste : 
g < lly and without reference to particu the two men as standing on 
It upon broader lines than its predec % ) lar alt 1 not been 
é wre developed, even in some cases as th to The final chorus, which is mostly 
fect, a point to which more atter l brings t g i tri yhant con- 
€ t the st fm artt w. 





exaggerated regard for the 


rged devel —_ e! 









DAILY CHRONICLE, 


f to a work which 





r less extended s , 
; vad the pleasure 





rtan t 
re. Here 














nine dist 
‘ t masterpiece reatest of English 
iterest i ciation of the value 
lod iol } respects it is a stupe rt tion, the 
1 ’ auty of melodi rmony, a of allt 
otee } sible to f ppre a st he uring. 
artistic euphony. ra of first imp } 
mmand is a display of si ined with 
ilities wi c arity that 





more than that 
le las yet given 





DAILY GRAPHIC. 







ry is presented with nd sympathy which 


















I tl ’ 
few, if any, g nposers « of the text 
M shite = - 2 , ’ “aa eS ( ympiled with gre skill \ n 
t wth é y 1 “a his power of ve t the hea 
a stroke of ea gs g saa te =, i rk. 
» Gospel story, a wit! r f z . 
é uit he has only added as an extra number a WEST MINSTI R GAZETTE. 
inslation of prayer of _ at gcon h any 
riginal used by the Prim 
Not more distinctive 
utorio of its kind than tl 
eived new nm ft our 





fils briefly its promise, and is : 1 
pr 1 great skill 





yee oy y less « templa 

f a section as Siegfried is the whole 

: wp balotin, “The Kingdom upon the 
t ks it as ult task of 


t marks 


ii Amer tha é 
but one that will go abroad and | 















MORNING LEADER. ne t finest w h he has so 
The Prelude with which ‘“‘ The Kingdom is without d« t shows n 1in in this work 
zy Sir Edward Elgar’s noblest ins; ene f writ sic W while ntirely 
1 1 an atm spl ere of peace a d deve ‘ T dy e, yet makes an immediate and irresistible 
s } am importan t part. Soon iS a SII beautiful impressive to bk ur’s resour ss in the 
1 passage, when the assembl believers unite in praise. ... The r, poigr I s, which 
ids with a rus, ‘‘Is it a small thing f great strength and eautiful and uppealit t the time most subtly 
m of thought, and beauty of melody and harmony. ... The , . : t r ! reratior say t since 
; } th hee! sll : k. ately expressive. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that since 
nus Charm of the semi-pastoral opening of the mext scene is a } hown lik eni om 8 1 
e has sho e genius int espe 





delightful contrast fr om which in turn there is a complete transition in 
lward Elgar rises to great spiritual and i 








BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE. 
I m 

















I ges when the host descends, and The ingdom discover an Elgar r re rock- 
1 of the masterly. ... The Virgin i: nearer the il f sires i, more 
S is not only the most beautiful portion of the work, but certainly yet simpler trong There of calm 
t effective piece of vocal writing Elgar has given us so far. such as he never efore hnique, 
} ‘ hw 
Tv TRIRPTT less display 1 sti g effect by 
THE TRIBUNE. . . . f the three 
: ° ow ps . simple means. wi t of the three 
It that in some important respects the music of ‘‘ The Kingdom i kes } , 
great sacred works Ss ume 








ws an advance on t 
tained by simpler mez 
i orchestral writing, so that in the very « >m plex passages nothing is It wil 


t. The music of ** The Ki 


at of “The Apostles.” Effects as great are 
T! > voca BIRMINGHAM DAILY MAIL. 

seen that Sir Edward Elgar's arrangement of the various 

seems to deliver its message more | scenes is , & moving panorama illustrated in 

irec tly, while losing nothing of that sounds of music in a style the « mposer has made his own, Sir Edward 


here is more clearness both in the 








matic interest 








cisely, and, therefore, more d 
pervs g spirit of devotion which is charac teristic of its author. . . . | betraying his marked individuality in the wouderful art of his part 
Its music contains greater elements of strength, and it must takea highly | writing and the independent employment of his themes in or hestra and 
» that surrounds ‘‘ The Kingdom” wi e found 





roll of works consecrated to the service of | chorus. The atmosphere 
and creative power, and thus its existence | brighter, the score is n¢ 
altogether | 





ourable place in t lon 


It has living breat! 





S DI e chorus 


x, and the parts for 





is justified. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitrep 
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PUBLISHED. VOLUME III. OF THE 


DIC a si ccadaes “saab aieioas NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
MORRIS DANCE TUNES wa 
COLLECTED FROM TRADITIONAL GROVES DICTIONARY 


SE 


SOURCES 
\ND ARRANGED 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 





= ml a . dD —— 
CECIL J]. SHARI Epirep py J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. 
yy » > . >*F° ™ / = y T ; Saecenaists 
HERBERT sf ‘ MACIL\ AINE In Five Volumes, 8vo. VOLUME III., M—P. . net. 
TWO SETS. Previously published: Vol. I., A—E; Vol. Il., F—1 1s. net. ¢ 
RICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. ithen ; ‘The work is undoubtedly one of great value. 
SET I. aa — 
1. Bean Setting (Stick Dance). MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 


> 1 Inu su “nes ‘( > ) “e ~ ’ , 
2. Laudi im | inches (Corner Dance). Now Ready. Price 1s. 6d. post-fr 
;. Country Gardens (Handkerchief Dance). ——- 
ily (Sti SES 
les (Corner Dance). 


re C stant Billy (Stick Dance). EX E RCI 
‘ a + pee nA ete a" ee 
Gove SET IL. TENOR VOICE 








1. Rigs o° Marlow (Stick Dance). WITH INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON ITS 
2. Bluif King Hal (Handkerchief Dance). TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 
How d’ ye do? (Corner Dance). BY 
. Shepherds’ Hey (Stick or Hand-clapping Dance). | E. DAVIDSON PALMER. 
5. Blue-eyed Stranger (I landkerchief Dance). Mien Maw, Cheats 
6. Morris _— 
I Ex € edi Ihree Ser \ h I 
|} with t He \ Middle Voice, and ( plete \V l 
“ I ) | Introducti it rmati guid: e fo WZ 
- — Chest e, He \ ud Falsett The I Met! I g 
rr * . > 7 > - for the Singer—| I Cause un ( f Nas and 1 
THE MORRIS BOOK _|fere-Base of Production in the Upper Notes—Control of Ton 
\ HISTORY OF MORRIS DANCING f Nature. & ea 
The fr the | M N 
' & ¢ Lid., 160, War r Street, W rf he A 
ELEVEN DANCES Grazebrook Road, Stoke Newington, N 
THI 
HE MORRIS-MEN OF ENGLAND = | ART OF COUNTERPOIN1 
CECIL J. SHARP ITS APPLICATION AS A DECORATIVE PRINCIPLI 


IERBERT C. MACILWAINE. C. H. KITSON, M.A., D.Mus. 


( I iately 
London: Nove.tto anp Compaxy, Limited | Orig U « ging Not The Pr 
Criticis ws regar ( se ‘ ‘ e Impor 
ADORAMUS TE Candles Gaaemiie nt tal ples of Compl 
FO) OR STR t; The l yanation of Harmoni esource 
FOR RCHESTRA : Twe to Eicht Pa 
. Oxf Papers 
HUGH BLAIR. ; : 


HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp Univ ] 
en ( er, E.C. 


nag ) ‘| ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
Seeisias aanciebi tithel FOR THE ORGAN 


E BENEZER PROUT’S WORKS. 
4 I t 





HENRY SMART. 


MONY: Its 7 I i 
ANALYTICAL KEY to the Exercises in the same. Net, 3s. N 
COUNTERPOINT: Strict and Fr rTHREE ANDANTES (No. 1, in A) 
a EEe COUNTERPOINT axp CANON THREE ANDANTES (N F) 
FUGI bk <4 s 8 > 
FUGAL ANALYSIS rHREE ANDANTES (No. 3, in C) 
MUSICAL FORM 6. CON MOTO. in B flat 


APPLIED FORMS 7 \ THREE-PART STUDY 
THE ORCHESTRA \ on 


AUGENER, Ltd., 6, New Burlington St., and 22, N vgate S I : NoveLto axp Company, Limit 
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No. 66. Novello’s Music Primers and Educational Series. 


SCORE-READING EXERCISES 


EMILY R. DAYMOND, 
D.Mus., Oxon. 

k is the out f a request made some time ago to the 
ne examples of Exercises in Score- _ ading similar to those 

as tests in the examination for F.R.C. 

E xerc ises (forty-eight in numl a two sets of twenty- 

nples, each set containing one example in every key, major and 

r. The first and easier set is intended to prepare the way for the 

second, which is of greater complexity. 

The author has endeavoured to provide a certain amount of v ariety 

th in style and in difficulty, and it is hoped that the Exercises will be 

to candidates for the F.R.C.O. Examination and also to other 

s who wish to become proficient in Score-Reading. 


ome oO 


write S 











Price One Shil lling and 





Sixpence. 


London: NovELLO AND Cc OMPANY, Limited. 


Just Published. 


Nos. 68 & 69. Novello’s Music Primers & Educational Series. 


A TREATISE ON 


STRICT COUNTERPOINT 
FRANCIS EDWARD GLADSTONE 


MUS. DOC., CANTAB, 


NTERPOINT IN TWO 

*rice 2s Paper Boards, 

Il. COUNTERPOINT IN FOUR OR MORI 
Price 6d. ; P B 1 


aper Boards, 2s. 





I. Col AND THREE PARTS. 


PARTS. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


No. 70. Novello’s Music Primers and Educational Series. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


AND 


HOW TO WORK THEM 
CUTHBERT HARRIS, 











Mus. D I m., F.R.C.O. 
PREFACE, 

Primer is int led more especially for those who purpose 
€ ing themseive yy examinati in tf theory of mus! 
While the subjects dealt with may be f all examination 
emes for musical degrees iplomas hoped that the 

I sefuls tocandidates 
al ¢ 
to stim a ad iu 
s. ( siderable experience as 
1 AS | t success of the method, 
in f we f t jues s y dividing 
Pp for « er several hea thus directing 
‘ s point time 
I ET S 
In Paper | s 
] : NoveELLo anp Company, Limited. 


THE MU SICAL TIMES 


CASES 


(FOR THE YEAR 1906) 
w ready, a y had of all Musicsellers in Town and 
Countr 
C i, BEV ED BOARDS, HANDSOME DESIGN IN BLACK 


‘VOL. XLVII. 


Title-page and Index may be had on applic 


Cases for the Volumes fron xviii.) can als 


gratis ation. 


1 1877 (Vol. be had. 


PRICE Is. 6d. 


| 


author | 


Just Published. 


and 73. Novello’s Music Primers and 
Educational Series. 


CULTURE 
FOR CHILDREN 


PRACTICAL PRIMER 





Nos. 71, 72, 


VOICE 





A 

















ON THI 
CULTIVATION AND PRESERVATION OF 
YOUNG VOICES 
WITH EXERCISES FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, CHOIRS 
SOLO-BOYS, 1 
BY 
JAMES BATES. 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACI 
Itisa stim] le to exaggerat € t 
lelicacy of the voice, yet how 
se frail instruments been irreparably ruined f 
it of a little knowledge r tl l 
De nly is ge y gz hi 
» especially in clz yr 
m pts t ing notes which are t 
. It may safely be said that s 
rse within the compass of the \ r 
; will . The 
teacher who s ples 
rrect singing, and th le t 
fe-] » aus and ene t 
nferring his y t 
alue This t 
€ uragement i 
immediate $ 
PART 1 INSTRUCTIONS. ts. 6d. : in pap ard 
PART 2 EXE R¢ ISES rH ACCOMPANIMENT, in paper 
Pat rWO.PARI STUDIES (Seven of which Dr. Hue 
Birair) FOR TREBLE VOICES P t 
A M t d 
In the I 
1 I in pape ¢ pe 
I 1 NOVELLO A ( any, I 
lust P she 
NOVELLOS ELEMENTARY MUSI IANULA 


I € W. G. McNa 


AN ELEMENTARY 
SIGHT-SINGING COURSE 


STAFI NOTATION THROUGH TONI SOL-FA 
OR CLASS USI 
BY 
GEORGE LANE. 
PART I 
Price Sixpence. 
PART IL. Gat re 
| IN 
The f sight zing t e 
I , s independent and self-relia 
r a wid c ri fie pen the 
s S$ not eV ear epetiti I 
Ss ti wil t t € 
wi € es pape It will he 
€ musi ‘ t zg t 
} . Ss a 7 
I N ( ] 
INAL AMEN. For Weddings and Special 
Servi in Town Cl hes. By Rev. (¢ A. F. i . 
On Card, O Penny 
I jon : Nov: anp Company, I 
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NOVELLO'S 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


DOLMETSCH, ARNOLD—Suitte of 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


5 


PURCELL, HENRY—Suite of Five 


Ext 


String Parts, 6d. ea 


GERMAN, EDWARD Three 


Dances, from the Music to ‘* Henry VIII.’ 
Extra String Parts, Is. each. 
RAMEAU—Geavotte in D 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


Six Pieces from the 


HANDEL, G. | 


Water Musi 1. Bourrée in F; 2. Air in 
F; 3. Minuet in F; 4. Hornpipe in I 
5. Ar G; 6. Allegro in D 

Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


Two Bourrees 


HANDEL, G. I 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


MACKENZIE, A. C 


from Six Pieces for the Violit 


Be ned tus, 


Extra Stri Parts, 6d. « 


GOUNOD, CHARLES 
* Mors et Vi 


I-xtra String Parts, 6d. ea 


Judex, from 


MENDELSSOHN 


Extra String 


Wedding Marcl 


l’arts, 6d. ach. 


MENDELSSOHN War March 


MEN DELSSOHN—Cornelius March 


Extra String Parts, 6d, « 
MEN DELSSOH N—Funeral March 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


ELVEY, GEORGE 


mode ancienne) 


Gavotte (a la 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


FREDERIC H. 
No. I. 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


COWEN, Four 


English Dances. Stately Dance 


se 


LONDON: 


VIOLA, 


TWO VIOLINS, 
/ in yajority / {/bums are 
1 ni First | ‘in and Pi 


to 


ty 


» arranged that if any Part, or combination of Pa 


AND 


VIOLONCELLO.) 


tmoforte ts used, they will sound complete. 


p. | No. 

IS. 
6 

10. 
0 

I7- 
oO 
%| 138. 

IQ. 
oO 
oO 

20. 
e) 

2I 
oO 
0 

+> 
6 

>? 

23- 
0 

> 
6 #4 

eS 

<-)° 
Oo 

20. 
0 
ontinue 


H. — Four 


Rustic Dance 


COWEN, FREDERIC 
English Dances. No. 2. 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


Four 


H. — 


Graceful Dance 


COWEN, FREDERIC 
English Dances. No. 3. 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


Four 


H. — 


Country Dance 


COWEN, FREDERIC 
English Dances. No. 4. 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, 5S. Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 1. Valse 
Bohemienne ; ae 

Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, 5S. Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 2. Valse 
Rustique 2 ° 

Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, 5S. Four 


Characteristic Waltzes. No. 3. Valse de 
la Reine ‘ . i 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Four 
Characteristic Waltzes No. 4. 
Mauresque 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


SPOHR, L. Andantino, from the 
Symphony ‘‘ The Consecration of Sound ” 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


4 


LANNER, JOSEF Five Styrian 
Dances (Liandler) 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


BERTHOLD—March in G 


String Parts, 3d. each. 


TOURS, 


Extra 


Bourrée in C 


MACFARREN, W. 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


COWEN, FREDERIC H. Minuet 
d’Amour, A Suite of Old English 
Dances (Second Set) ... ‘ 

Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


from 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED. 


\ alse 


ALBUMS FOR PIANOFORTE AND 


N 


(s, in 
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~ Yr y ~ ) . , "ded a eae " rr ae 
SIX SONGS ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR age 
ORGAN 
(ENGLISH AND GERMAN WorpDs) sii: 
HE ENGLISH TRANSLATION BY ~ , T > Tt 
pwamaaen endemaaion EDWIN H. LEMARE. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY PASTORALE, N I 
rATTO CG " \NDANTINO Dt 
/ ) 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. ELEGY in G 
in (Op. 6.) +} CONCERT FANTASIA HH 
d ; Ee ee GAVOTTE MODERNI \f 
EpITED BY ALBERTO RANDEGGER. REVERII EA 
wee on SYMPHONY, No. 
Price Two Shillings net. INTERMEZZO B flat 
; ANDANTE CANTABILI I 
I 1: NoveELLo AND Comrany, Limited. MEDITATION in D flat 
6 Just Published. NOCTURNI B 
git ~. CONTEMPLATION 
+ . yr ee le fe BERCEUSI 1) 
HOW CAN I I ELL ; RHAPSODY in ¢ 
SONG CHANSON DETE 
6 Se AEE CAPRICE ORIENTAL! 
. — “ATES AY 7 CANTIQUE DAMOUR 
EMILY COENEN FANTAISIE FUGUI 
THE MUSIC BY MADRIGAI 
WILLEM COENEN. zo. IMPROMPTU in A 
nee SYMPHONY, No. D 
In Two Keys 
Price Two Shillings each, net. I N ( ] t 
de RECITAL SERIES 
Just Publishe 
THE LAIRD OF COCKPEN | UI iginal Organ Compositions 
SONG I t AD t t Vv 
YHE | EDWIN H. LEMARE. 
LADY NAIRN 
THE M Cc BY .\ i 7 0 12, 13 to 15, 19 to 24, ana 
" Each 7s. 0a para } 
( ) »~pYV _ / ae s. d. 
. H. H. PARRY. 1. Scherzo Sinfonico Amhurst Webber 2 oO 
Price Two Shillings net 2. Canzona, Minuet, and Trio W. Wolstenholme 2 6 
. ee 3. Toccata in E flat major Filipo Cappoci 2 6 
rc | uy PI 
I Novato axp Company. I 4. Romance in D flat E. H. Lemare 2 oO 
s. Concert-Overture in I E. D’Evry 2 6 
Just Publishe 6. Second Sonata (Op. 71) M. E. Bossi 3 0 
7. Andante in D \lfred Hollins 2 oO 
- : ae . Y i a! . 1 “*heeur “ oO s 2 
ENGLISH LY RICS 8. Grand Cheeur i Alfred Hollins 2 6 
9. Andantino and Finale in B flat 
0 ET MUS y W. Wolstenholme 2 6 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 10. (a) Cantiléne ; (4) Grand Cheeur 
anaes H. A. Wheeldon 2 6 
SEVE Ss 11. Allegretto in B minor E. H. Lemare 2 oO 
ur Silvy Anon.| 12. Marche Solennelle E. H. Lemare 2 6 
Ag cage aa le Thon on oe -| 13. (a) Meditation ; (4) Toccata E. D’Evry 2 6 
pare aha f heart Shake peare.|14- (a) The Seraph’s Strain ; (4) Le Carillon 
ca He W. Wolstenholme 2 o 
Sleep Julian Sturg 15. Concert-Overture in C minor Alfred Hollins 2 oO 
, + Ss 16. Romance H. A. Wheeldon 2 Oo 
W Julian Sturgis, | 17+ (@) Romanza ; (4) Allegretto W. Wolstenholme 2 oO 
Nightf w zg Elwyn Mitche 18. Concert Rondo Alfred Hollins 2 6 
oo George — ith. | 19, Fantasia John E. West 2 6 
6 Look — sxethedt aa hai. son *!20. Minuet in F Myles B. Foster 1 6 
Julian Sturgis. | 21. Fantasy Prelude Charles Macpherson 2 ©o 
22. Chant sans Paroles Edwin H. Lemare 2 o 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence ea Se 23 Fantasia in E W. Wolstenholme 2 6 
i , oN Phtarnd Syieren 2 in 24. Introduction and Fugue k. L. de Pearsall I 6 
NOVELS SED S any, Limited. 2s. Second Andantino in D flat Edwin H. Lemare 1 6 
TT > “Dp Tr 26. Fantasia in | John Francis Barnett 2 6 
IN THE SPRING . Conme HI. A. Wheeldon 2 0 
: 28. Elegiac Romance John Ireland 2 o 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 29. Nocturne in A William Faulkes 2 oO 
. courcem ut 30. The Curfew Edward J. Horsman 1 6 
i aneenaainin 31. Scherzo in A flat : Edward C. Bairstow I 6 
Je HN E. WEST. 32. Concert Overture in C minor H. A. Fricker 2 6 
Price Two Shillings net. : ne 
I Novi » AND ( vy, Limited London: NoveLtto anv Company, Limited. 
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A Modern School for the Violin 


BY 


AUGUST WILHELM] ano JAMES BROWN. 


HE purpose of this Work is to provide, in one systematic and comprehensive scheme, all that is 
necessary for the acquirement of the Art of Modern Violin Playing. 
‘A Modern School for the Violin” will consist of Six Books devoted to Daily Technical Practice, 
Six Books of Studies for Violin alone, and a large number of Pieces with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
the Violin parts being specially edited for the purposes of teaching. 


SECTION A.—TECHNICAL PRACTICE. IN SIX BOOKS. 


T found n of ** A Modern School for the Violin ” is laid by means of a series of Six Books dealing exclusively 
with the important subject of DAILY TECHNICAL Practice. The First Book of Zechnical Practice (Book 14) is limited 
to the Ist P n; the Second Book (2A) to the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions; the Third Book (3A) to the first five 

dsoon. Bowings and other technical devices are introduced in a similarly progressive manner throughout, 


k of Zechnical Practice is divided into ‘* Lessons” (or Chapters), and each Lesson contains a number of short 
point of Violin Technique—as Fingering, Bowing, &c., with the needful explanations, 





E ’ some det 
in € Book will a complete set of Scales and Arpeggi, arranged according to the particular stage of 
reac | 
] +} ; ‘ ‘ i ’ ; tet sh }, J, . 
en as a whole, this Section is intended to facilitate, and to insist on, a ‘horough, steady, and continuous progress 
in the mastery of the /nstrument, this being the only possible means of preparing the groundwork for artistic achievement 
: 1] ] loli 
wi x delig 


SECTION B.—STUDIES. IN SIX BOOKS. 
Section B formed of a series of original and selected Sudies, in Six Books. Each Book of Studies (Section B) is 
i lifficulty and range of subject, with the correspondingly numbered Book of Zechnica 
300k of Studies (18) is written in the Ist Position ; the Second Book (28) in the Ist, 





d Positions ; the 3rd Book (38) in all Positions up to and including the 5th; and so on. It should further be 

two Sections are designed to complement one another, and that the ‘‘ School” must be practised, not 

rle c Technical Practice and Studies alternately, but in pairs. Thus, Books 1A and 1B are to be taken 
irrently, then Books 2A and 2B, 3A and 3B, and so on 


la. TECHNICAL PRACTICE (ist Position) 2s. od. ls. STUDIES (ist Position) , we 2s. od. 
2a. DiTTo (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. 2B. Ditto = _ (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. 6d. 
3A, Dirt (Ist to 5th Position) 3s. od. 3B. DiTTo (Ist to 5th Position) _ eee = 3S. Od. 
4a, Ditto (all positions) 2s. 6d. 4B. Ditto (all positions)... wee 3S. Od. 
5A Dirt ) 5} pad ae aan 
OA DIT! oe 6B : , act wits on 

la, 2A, 3A, and 4A now ready. Books 18, 28, 3B, and 4B now ready. 


PIECES. 
In completion of the scheme of “ A Modern School” a large number of %eces will be published, 
in a form designed to fulfil the requirements of Violin Teachers and Students. In each number 
the Violin part will be furnished with complete Fingerings and Bowings, besides remarks as to the 


1 


methods of rendering, &c. 


No. 13. TWELVE FOLK DANCES FROM DENMARK. (ist Position) 2s. od 
No. 14. SONATA IN G MINOR. G. TARTINI. (All Positions) ‘ fea én 2s. od. 
No. 15. OVERTURE TO SAMSON. G. F. HANDEL. (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions).. 2s. od. 
No. 16. SONATINA IN D. FRANz SCHUBERT. (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. 
No. 17. EIGHT HYMN TUNES. Various Composers. (rst Position) sai ie Is. 6d. 
No. 18. STYRIAN DANCES (LANDLER). Joser LANNER. (ist to 5th Position) 2s. od. 
No. 19. PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR. Jf. S. Bacu. (Advanced) wl 2s. Od. 
No. 20. SONATA IN G. JoserH Haypn. (Ist to §th Position)... al 2s. od 
No. 21. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. Jf. S. Bacu. (Ist to 6th Position) ' 2s. od, 
No. 22. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. PIERRE Rope. (Op. 9.) (All Positions) 2s. 6d. 
No. 23. TWELVE CAROLS. (ist Position) ... ' sue - oa ne 2s. od. 
No. 24. SQNATA IN A. W. A. Mozart. (Ist to 5th Position) . _ 2s. od. 
No. 25. REVERIE. Henri Vieuxremps. (Op. 22, No. 3.) (Advanced) : aie 2s. od. 
No. 26. FOUR LITTLE PIECES. (From Op. 8.) IGNAz PLEYEL. (1st Position) ... ses 2s. Od, 
No. 27. SARABANDE AND TAMBOURIN. JEAN-MARIE LEcCLAIR. (Ist to 5th Position) 2s. od. 
No. 28. BOURREE AND GIGUE. J. S. BacH. (1st and 3rd Positions) ‘ _— one Is. 6d 
N 9. BALLADE AND POLONAISE. HENRI VIEUXTEMPs. (Op. 38) 2s. Of 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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Just Published. 
A SUITE 
OLD ENGLISH DANCES 


COMPOSED BY 
FREDERIC H. COWEN. 
x, MAYPOLE DANCE. } 3. MINUET D'AMOUR. 
2, PEASANTS’ DANCE. 14. OLD DANCE, 


with Variations. 





PIANOF 7 : 6 

STRIN > 6 

WIND 21 0 

Fut S$ b 
MINUET D’AMOUR (from the above 

\ N AND PIAN t rE = od. 
ET (Pi forte and Stringed Inst ) 
Sep St I S j 
; . +p 





THE TIMES 
ere was one novelty in the course of t at any rate a 
ty for Londoners—in the shape of Dr. Cowen’s elegant and 
ious second set of Old Dances, which were first performed at 


is year 


Glasgow in January of tl 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

The third nuiaber—a “* Lovers’ Minuet is especially delightful, and 
has its full share of the Old English spirit ; while the set i 


ngenious device. 





of variations 





which ends the yup runs over with pretty tur 














Hearty applause fell to the « poser when tl new pieces were done 
w 
MORNING POST. 
Tt . Cowen met with great success. 
pleas uracter. More 
h is inte to suggest a s 
st to this comes a tender 
a pe r archaic charm and 
pi I TI movement 
t of vari r 1 old tune 
l and w become 
F ar. 


} 


they are 


juite as 


EVENING STANDARD. 


as his first set, aw 


rk of charm 








, which is fully esta 





hed as one of the 


NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. - 
| BARNEKOW, CH.—Sonata in D minor, Op. 24 
BRUNEAI “L'Enfant Roi.” Prelude. T 
ct .” Entracte symj e 1 
DINDY Sa and Menuet. Op. 24. S$ 
DUBOIS, TH.—D Et e ¢ rt. P 


I 





F 
I ” (A E.-M. D ) 
I (A Lot DD ) 
I t (A Aly Duy ) 
I ) (AA nM ) 
I (A I. I pp. 
I (A Paul I ) 
I ' (AM R ) 
En /a (A Fra I 
I " (AM M I 
En fas (A P " ) 
I ? mi (A I k 
ka 
HUE, ¢ N 
Imp pt 
KARG-ELERT, S.—S I 
MASSENET, J I 
MORET, E I \ I \ 
| 
| oO | S . 
I I Cay 
NERUDA.—O 
Pr \ r tug \ 
C major. | ( B 
| I l I 
I I I I 


PIANOFORTE DUET AND TWO PIANOFORTES. 
DESTENAY, E.—Op. Choral | es, f | f 
rSCHEREPNINE, N.— ( p minor, for I 

forte and O Arr. for two I 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


most popular 
hestration, the 





1) the matter of ore 
1 t the very graceful ‘‘ Lovers 


estral suites of m 
t 


ern times. Ir 





w set are even 















No. 4—in the fourth and final movement perhaps pleased 1 


g else in the score 


SUNDAY TIMES. 


All four are « 


zg iter favour was r 


haracteristically melod 
zhtly accorded t 








Minuet poetical t unduly se tal—will be acclaimed as the 
g of the set. 
DAILY NEWS. 
A se set of “Four Old Eng by the Society's 
nductor proved welcome en uy. One variation 
} 


e more than 


Old Dance with Variation 


The 











it out In a quiet corner 
e, while the variations in th 
teresting 


WESTERN DAI 





€ ars 





GLASGOW |} 
They should please popular audier 
GLASGOW 
The four numbers thi ext 
The musi 




















imperatively encored 
GL 
First place in the set 
xquisitely 1 by the estra 
peated, exemplifies the riumph 
tricity 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND 





SCOTSMAN. 








ASGOW EVENING TIMES 
must be given to No. 3 l 





former is directed to be 


1ewhat slower than the ordinary minuet—probably the lovers were 


d with a very delicate 


nber are extremely clever 








LY PRESS. 








Tt is happiest manner, and he has admirably 
refle e measures W h de rations of 
EF Maypole Da 


1ERALD. 
es all over the country. 
NEWS 

ibit Dr. Cowen’s 
umentation exceed 
and the compositior 
| characteristics. ‘ 


nce as an exquisite thing, 








a lovely bit of melody, 
, which had to be 
“x mere rhythmic 
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CANTELOUBE DE MALARET M g 
Suit \ P Y ‘ ’ 

DUBOIS, TH.—Qui \ it I forte, V 
1 i\ 

GRETCHANINOW \ Ir © nor, f P 
Viol \ 

LE FLEM, PAUL—S G for \ I 
Cneee 

LEKEL, ¢ S t \ P f 

VIEUXTEMPS, H.—Six Studies for Violin S posthumous) - 

VREULS, VICTOR—Trio D nor, f P for \ 
S ta for \ Pi 

WIDOR, C. M Sonata for Violit I te. O 
oe a. ¥ ad font Or 





GALEOTTI, ¢ Past Idy 
HOYERMANN, W Sona ni nor, Of 
LEMOINE, I Iwo I 


SAINT-G 
STEPHANI, H Fug ( oO 
VOCAL. 
G ( ¢ . P 
> I ] Song 
, RAYNALDO I f N 
SCHILLINGS, MAN I \ I 


SINDING, CH.—Op. 77. 7S 
(Jester’s S \ ‘ Phy \ 


M I I | 
t ) 
N r H H ) 
\1 M 
Der S I S 
Ing 
S S 
\ l Oo Deg 
. \ I 
STRAUSS, RICH Songs (( 
No G N lit « \ 
Blir I Zz 
I S D> h 
WOLI Book of Spanish I I 
S ( 1 . Two 
Lo» : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, I I 
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CHAPTELA. 
BALLAD CONCERT SUCCES 


LATEST 


PRICE is. 6p. NET CASH EACH. 


GUY D’HARDELOT. 


YEAR AGO 


FOR YOU ALONI 


K 
MY HEART WILL KNOW 
I HID MY LOVE 


MAUDE VALERIE 
ETIT PIED ROSI 
IN GOLDEN JUNI 
TERESA DEL | 
O LOVIN FA 


rO PHYLLIDA 
BROWN EYES 


WHITE. 
el 


ah 


I 

P, O HEART 
ITTLE TENDER FLOWER 

THE COTTON LOWERS BLO I 


AYLWARD 
REAT LORD OF LIFI Sacred S 
SING WINTER 
7 YTHER OF MIGHTY SONS 
I CLAIM YOU MINI 
H. WALFORD DAVIES 
HAMI 
AMY WOODFORDE-FINDEN 
WEI BEFORE THE SWALLOWS GO 
JOHNSON, 
WILD ROSES 
BERNARD ROLIT 
HE NIGHTINGALE’S WARNIN( 


Hk DREAM TOWN 7 AIN 
rINKA 


NOEI 


,OLD FIREFLY 
LILY OF BOULTER’'S LOCK 


ET 
SILHOUETTES OF LONDON 
Rhy Bangs 


Ek. J. MARGETSON. 
SONG OF ANDALUSIA 
DOCTO! 
DOWN 


WHERE THE WATER LILIES GROW 


BIRD OI OVI 


WADDINGTON 
DREAM SHIPS 
VISITORS 

HERBERT HUGHES (A 
HE STUTTERING LOVERS 
THE NINEPENNY FID! 

AMES H. ROGERS 
\ND LOVE MEANS,—YOt 
A. RUBENS 
THE SUMME! 

ERNEST NEWTON 
THROUGH THE FOREST 


THE MAGIC MONTH OF MAY 
LOVE'S ECHO 


COOKE 


Cuaprett & Co., Ltd., 50, New Bond Street, London, W. 


MELBOURNE. 
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EDWARD GERMAN. 
“THIS ENGLAND OF OURS. 
WHEN MAIDENS GO A-MAYIN 
‘LOVE IS MEANT TO MAKE US GLAD. 


W. H. SQUIRE. 
LIGHTERMAN TOM. 
rHE SIESTA. 

LOVE IS WAITING. 
“THREE FOR JACK 
THE JOLLY SAILOR 
*THE OLD BLACK MARF 


L. DENZA. 
“LOVE IN THE VALLEY. 
“THE ROSE ENCHANTED 
“SLEIGHING 


HERMANN LOHR. 
*MESSMATES 
rHE LITTLE GALWAY CLOAK 
OH, TO FORGET 
‘ALONE 
“A CHAIN OI ROSES. 
*REMEMBER ME 
‘IN THE HEATHER MY LADS. 
* LANAGAN’S LOG 


FRANCO LEONI. 
LITTLE BAREFOOT 
\UTUMN JOVI 
4 BUTTERFLY 
THE MERR\ MAIDEN 
COOLAN DHU 
“WHEN HE COMES HOME. 


GEORGE H. CLUTSAM 
“SWEET, BE NOT PROUD. 
RITORNELLO 


VERE SMITH. 
“FAIRYLAND 


W. H. NEIDLINGER. 
THE ROSE IN THE GARDEN 


HERBERT BUNNING., 
‘THE LIME TRE} 


MY SWEETHEART. 
“HUMILITY 


FRANK E. TOURS. 
\ MEETING. 
MOTHER O° MINE. 
rHE WIND IN THE ORCHARD 
fHE LILACS 


ROBERT CONINGSBY 
“A BIRTHDAY SONG 
A DEDICATION, 
THE LINNET 
rAKE YOUR LUTE 
SAY NOT GOOD-BYI 
4 BOWL OF ROSES 
rTHE QUEEN OF LOVELINESS 


CLARKE. 


AND SING. 





4 DREAM FROM RAINBOW | “ 
LAND 
FRANK LAMBERT. 


“OF ALL SEPTEMBERS 

IN THAT HOUR 

“BID YOU GOOD-MORROW. 
rHE BURIED ROSI 

‘O HEEDLESS FLOWER 
YESTERDAYS | Ea " 
“—hae BENDS LOW. j By 1 st, 1 
IN JUNI 
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